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THREE METHODS OF DIVINE TEACHING. 


By tue Rev. Leonarp Woons, D. D., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary, Andover. 


The Scriptures say, “ that the soul be without knowledge, it 
isnot good.” ‘The opposite is implied, namely, that it is a great 
evil. If the soul should be absolutely without knowledge, its 
value as a rational and moral being would be annihilated. And 
if it remains destitute of knowledge in the higher sense—the 
knowledge of God and divine things, it can enjoy no true hap- 
piness. The blessedness of man consists essentially in the 
knowledge of his Maker and Redeemer. How great then our 
obligations to divine goodness, that knowledge in general, and 
knowledge of the most precious kind, is put within our reach ! 
God himself, who has given us a capacity for knowledge both 
intellectual and moral, has undertaken to be our Teacher. And 
he has chosen those methods of teaching, which are perfectly 
adapted to our nature and circumstances, and which will prove 
effectual to our instruction, if we are not essentially wanting to 
ourselves. 

I propose to speak of three methods of Divine teaching, each 
of which is essential to the improvement of our minds and to the 
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attainment of the true end of our being, and all of which are en- 
joyed by Christians. God then teaches us by his works, by his 
Word, and by his Spirit. And though I propose to treat par- 
ticularly of the last two, I shall not overlook the importance of 
the first. 

In fact, when God teaches us by his Word, he has already 
given us instruction by his works. It is utterly inconceivable, 
that we should understand the word of God, unless we have 
previously obtained some knowledge of his works. The Scrip- 
tures, at their commencement, teach us, that “ God created the 
heavens and the earth.”” How could we understand this, unless 
we had already become acquainted with the existence of the 
heavens and the earth? And how could we understand what it 
is to create, without having previously attended to the exercises 
of ourown minds and the operations of nature around us, and 
having obtained from them some idea of what we call cause and 
effect? For when it is said, God created the world, the same is 
intended as when we say, in the language of science, that God’s 
power was the cause, and the created universe the effect. And 
how can we understand the proposition, unless we already have 
some idea of God, and of the world he made? When the 
Scriptures declare, that God’s goodness is over all his works, how 
can we understand the declaration, unless we have some idea of 
God’s goodness, and of the works of his hand? And how can we 
understand what the Scriptures teach of his providential and 
moral government, unless we have some idea of government, and 
of those created intelligent beings, over whom the divine govern- 
ment is extended? It is clear then, that some knowledge of 
God’s works is an indispensable prerequisite to our understanding 
the Word of God. And it is equally clear, that the more 
knowledge we have of the divine works, the better we shall be 
prepared to obtain an extensive and accurate knowledge of the 
divine Word. All natural science, allthe knowledge, which can 
be had by natural means of the material and spiritual creation, 
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if rightly used, becomes a hand-maid to the knowledge of Scrip- 
ture truth, and to the exercise of Christian devotion. And it is 
owing to the utter perversion of all the faculties of the human 
mind, that natural science or philosophy is ever, especially in 
Christian lands, separated from a sound religious faith, and a sin- 
cere religious worship. 

And let me remark, that the necessity of a supernatural reve- 
lation from God does by no means result from any defect in the 
works of God, or in the instruction which they are designed to 
give. The works of God are perfect. They are stamped 
throughout with divine wisdom and goodness. And they fail of 
conveying all needed instruction to man, because he is blind, 
and cannot see things aright, and is stupid, and cannot receive 
the instruction which the creation js adapted to give ; and be- 
cause he isa sinner, condemned and lost, and needs a Saviour, 
and needs a revelation that will make the Saviour known. 

We are brought then to this conclusion, that while some knowl- 
edge of God’s works is indispensable to the knowledge of his 
Word ; we need his Word to reveal. the truths, which are neces- 
sary for us as sinners, and also to help us, in our fallen state, to a 
right apprehension of the divine works. ‘There is a mutual con- 
nection between them. Neither of them can be separated from 
the other. Or if they are separated, they fail of giving the re- 
quisite knowledge. 

But we are todwell more particulatly upon the teaching of 
the Word and the Spirit of God. 

The Word of God is regarded by all Protestants, as pre- 
eminently their guide, as the sufficient and only infallible rule of 
Saith and practice. We are not to disregard uninspired books. 
They are of great value. But their value consists in this, that 
they teach and defend, illustrate and apply the truths which the 
Bible contains. If they do not teach what the Bible contains, 
or if they teach any thing contrary to the Bible, or any thing be- 
yond it, they lose their value, and become unsafe and pernicious. 
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No uninspired men have any authority over our faith or our con- 
duct. We may, without impropriety, call in question the sound- 
ness of any opinions they advance, and, if we find them at vari- 
ance with the Scriptures, we are bound to reject them. Even 
good men, though sanctified by the Holy Spirit, are still fallible. 
Their piety does indeed imply, that they believe and love the 
essential truths of Revelation; but it does not secure them 
against all mistake. Those who lived near the Apostolic age 
were as liable to error, as those who live at the greatest distance 
from it. Indeed, when we consider that the early Christian wri- 
ters had but just emerged from the ignorance, superstition and 
false philosophy, in which they had been educated, and that they 
still lived in the midst of a community, which was alienated from 
the knowledge of God; we cannot wonder, that their views of 
religion were mixed with error. ‘The wide difference between 
their writings and the writings of the Apostles, is, in my view, 
clear evidence, that they did not write “as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” In fact, if an approximation to the Apostol- 
ic standard is to influence our judgment on this point, we could 
name many modern writers who have higher claims to our con- 
fidence as inspired men, than any of the early Christian Fathers. 

And itis as true of the whole body of Christians, as of indi- 
viduals, that they are Liable to error. ‘The divine teaching prom- 
ised and granted to all believers, no more affords a complete se- 
curity against error to the whole church, than to any part of the 
church. If there was error in the church at Rome, and at Co- 
rinth, and at Thessalonica, and at Ephesus, and at Colosse, and 
in every other particular church planted and instructed by the 
Apostles ; there must have been error in the whole, taken col- 
lectively. And who can doubt, that the amount of error in the 
whole body taken collectively, was made up of the errors exist- 
ing in all the particular churches? The whole must certainly 
have contained all the error found in the different parts. For 
surely that, which was error in any part taken by itself, could not 
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vease to be error, when taken in connection with the other parts. 
Never was therea more unsupported and absurd position, than 
the one frequently laid down, that the whole church of Christ on 
earth is infallible, though the particular parts of that whole are 
fallible. The only consistent ground for Protestants is, that the 
writings of all Christians since the time of the Apostles, instead 
of being regarded as authorized additions to the New Testament. 
are themselves to be tried by the New Testament, and to be re- 
ceived or rejected according as they agree, or disagree, with that 
inspired standard. 

If any one asks, whether in making the Bible the sufficient 
and only infallible guide of our faith, we do not set aside human 
reason as altogether useless; | answer, by no means. What 
then, it may be inquired, is the proper place and province of 
reason in regard to the peculiar truths of Christianity? ‘The an- 
swer is easy. Reason, or rather, the rational being, man, is not 
the inventor of these truths, but the recetver ; not the teacher, 
but the learner. WReason is the eye which sees the things pre- 
sented before it by Revelation. It is the ear which hears what 
God speaks; and the intelligence which understands the mean- 
ing of God’s Word. The fact, that God has undertaken to 
teach the great doctrines of Christianity, implies that man needs 
to be taught, and that he has a capacity to receive instruction ; 
and that capacity is reason. Buta capacity to receive instruc- 
ticn does not imply a capacity to know without instruction. 
The most powerful mind of man can no more do without divine 
instruction, than the feeblest. The only difference is, that the 
one is a better learner, that is, more capable of receiving instruc- 
tion, than the other. The instruction all comes from God. But 
one man, possessing a higher degree of intellect than others, is 
able to profit more by instruction. He can acquire knowledge 
faster. And the knowledge he acquires has greater clearness 
and greater extent. But he is equally a learner, and equally 
dependent for his knowledge on his divine ‘Teacher. 

*7 
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It may be supposed, that the reason of the most enlightened 
individuals can furnish a sure guide to our faith. But here a 
difficulty arises. For who is authorized to determine what indi- 
viduals are the most enlightened, and the most worthy of confi- 
dence ? And if it should happen, that the individuals, chosen 
by different persons as the guides of their faith, should differ 
among themselves ; how would any approach be made toa sure 
standard for the religious community ? 

The result of all our inquiries will be, that, instead of finding 
any safe and infallible guide, we shall be involved in doubt and 
darkness respecting our most important interests, unless we fix 
upon the Word of God. Here we find reality, and certainty. 
We find here the true religion. And we find it in its own divine 
simplicity, free from the mixture of human inventions. From 
the Oracles of God, our faith should receive ail its principles. 
Whatever the Bible teaches, either directly, or by certain conse- 
quence, we must regard as infallibly true, how much soever it 
may clash with the judgments of mere human reason. For the 
doctrines of the Bible emanate from the omniscient, eternal 
mind. And what is the reason of man, who is of yesterday, 
compared with the reason of the infinite God? All the com- 
mands found in the Scriptures, being the commands of a holy 
God, must be regarded as holy, just, and good. 

Tf, after all, you should say, that you must, as rational beings, 
make reason your ultimate standard, I would not object ; if you 
will only choose the highest reason, that which has the best claim 
to your confidence ; the infallible reason of the divine mind. 
The infinite understanding of God has undertaken to be our 
guide, and has uttered its teachings in the holy Scriptures. If 
you turn away from this divine guide, and follow the dictates of 
mere human reason, you prefer darkness to light, and your por- 
tion will be doubt and error, instead of infallible truth and cer- 
tainty. 

Here we come to the grand principle of the Protestant Re- 
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formers. The Bibieis our guide. And, in regard to the pecu- 
liar truths of Christianity, the Bible is our only guide. If any 
man does not receive it as such, he must hold, that God never 
intended to give us a sure guide, or that he is unable to execute 
his intention. And whoever holds either of these falls into the 
rank of infidelity. A true believer yields a cordial and full sub- 
mission to the Holy Scriptures. Real and consistent faith in the 
Word of God is entire faith. The infallible Word of God is 
the rock of our confidence. Amid all the clashing opinions of 
the world, this principle quiets and settles the mind. It com- 
pletely simplifies our business, so that we have nothing to do, but 
to hear and understand what God says. If any theory of unin- 
spired men, however ingenious and plausible, does not agree with 
the instructions of the Bible, we reject it, and turn with confi- 
dence to our only sure guide. The Word of God, properly re- 
yarded, checks all our tendencies to error, and keeps us steadfast 
in the belief of divine truth. Many writers of distinguished 
abilities, attempt to account for the formation of a virtuous and 
holy character by the influence of education, of external rites, 
and other means, without the renewing of the Holy Ghost. But 
the attempt avails nothing with us, because it is not according to 
the Scriptures. Let any man bring forward a scheme of religion, 
which rejects or overlooks the entire corruption of man, and the 
necessity of his being born again ; let him describe Christ as 
merely human ; let him represent our justification before God 
to be in whole or in part by our own works, and not by faith in 
Christ who died for us ; or let him so represent justification by 
faith and salvation by grace, as to countenance sin, or supersede 
the necessity of repentance and a holy life ;—from all such views 
we turn away, because they are not agreeable to the Word of 
God. We bring every opinion of man to this test. If all who 
call themselves Christians would really make the Word of God 
the rule of their faith and practice, it would free them from their 
errors a.) :oeptexities + would prevent the waste of time ; would 
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lead to an end of controversy ; and would finally produce com- 
plete harmony on all important points of theoretic and practical 
divinity. 

But while we maintain that the Word of God contained in 
the Scriptures, is the sufficient and only guide of our faith, we 
do not by any means set aside the necessity of a divine illumina- 
tion within the mind, the teaching of the Holy Spirit. The 
perfect sufficiency of the Bible, of which we speak, is objective. 
The instruction it presents to the mind is all the instruction, which 
we need. It teaches whatever is necessary for us relative to 
divine things. So that if any one who has the Bible, fails of 
obtaining the knowledge which is requisite for his present and 
eternal good, it is not owing to any defect in the instruction 
which the Bible gives. The Word of the Lord is perfect. It 
contains a complete system of divine truth, and presents it be- 
fore the minds of men in the best manner. Where then is the 
necessity of any other instruction? If the Bible teaches all 
necessary truth, and teaches it in a suitable manner; what more 
can be necessary to bring men to the saving knowledge of the 
truth, except that they should have what the Bible contains plain- 
ly set before them ? 

These inquiries bring out one of the great principles asserted 
in the Bible itself, and illustrated by the history of mankind in 
all ages ; namely, that unrenewed man discerneth not the things 
of the Spirit of God ; that he cannot know them without the 
effectual teaching of the Spirit within the mind. According to 
the Scriptures, we, who are blessed with a revelation, can no more 
obtain a saving knowledge of the truths of Christianity without 
the inward teaching of the Spirit, than we could have known 


those truths intellectually, without a revelation. This necessity of 


inward, spiritual illumination, which we are so prone to overlook, 
arises not at all from any fault in the external revelation, or from 
the want of any natura! faculties in man, but from bis moral de- 
pravity and consequent blindness in his natural state. This 
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blindness of mind, this hinderance to spiritual knowledge has 
shown itself in all ages. 

After all the means, which God had used for the improvement 
of the children of Israel in Egypt and in the wilderness, and all 
the instruction which he had given them, Moses said to them in 
his last address ; * Yet the Lord hath not given you an heart to 
perceive, and eyes to see, and ears to hear, unto this day.” That 
is, in consequence of their disobedience and obstinacy, the Lord 
had left them in their natural state ; he had not given them the 
precious gift of a spiritual discernment, but had, in righteous 
judgment, abandoned them to their own chosen ignorance and 
error. And how was itin subsequent ages? Isaiah and the 
other prophets gave plain and faithful instructions, line upon line, 
precept upon precept. ‘There was no deficiency in their teach- 
ing. But what was the reception which the people at large gave 
to all this instruction? What wasthe resultof it? It was this. 
They heard, but did not understand ; they saw, but did not per- 
ceive. ‘Their hearts were gross. ‘Their minds were blinded by 
sin. It was the same in Christ’s day. He tells the unconverted 
Jews, that light had come into the world, but that they had lov- 
ed darkness rather than light. And he repeatedly applies to 
them the very description, which Isaiah had given of the perverse- 
ness and blindness of the people in his day. ‘The same fatal 
blindness was often noticed by the Apostles. It was a fact of 
which they familiarly spoke, that no man had a true and saving 
knowledge of God and divine things, unless he was taught of the 
Spirit; that the gospel was hid to all, except those in whose 
minds God caused the light of the knowledge of his glory to 
shine. 

This view of the subject is confirmed by the common experi- 
ence and feelings of Christians. What is the meaning of the 
acknowledgment we so often hear from their lips, that they 
were once blind, and that now they begin to see; that in the 
days of their unregeneracy, they saw no glory in the gospel, no 
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moral excellence in Christ, and that all the spiritual discernment 
they now have is owing to the supernatural work of God in 
their hearts? What is the meaning of our prayer for impeni- 
tent sinners, that God would give them eyes to see, and hearts 
to understand? And what is the meaning of the prayers we 
daily offer up for ourselves, that God would remove the dark- 
ness of our minds, and teach us to understand what is revealed 
in the Scriptures ; that he would open the eyes of our under- 
standing, and enable us to see his glory in the face of Jesus 
Christ? We offer up no prayer to God, that he would give us 
another Bible, or add anything to the Bible which we have! We 
acknowledge his word to be perfect; and so it is. It contains 
all the instructions, which are requisite for our highest good. 
Nothing more is necessary, but that we should have a heart to 
understand these instructions. Even after we have begun to 
know the truths of revelation, we are sensivle, yes, more and 
more sensible, that we need to be taught of God. The light 
which shines in us enables us to see more clearly the remaining 
darkness of our minds. Having experienced in some measure 
the teaching of the spirit, we have learnt its preciousness, and 
we desire it and pray for it more and more earnestly ; and we 
seize the gracious encouragement which Christ has given us ; 
‘‘ask, and ye shall receive ; seek, and ye shall find.” 

Those who preach the gospel with the disposition which the 
gospel inculcates, rely not for success upon their own labors, nor 
upon the mere truths which they preach, but upon the special 
work of the Holy Spirit. The more they know of their own 
hearts and the hearts of others, the more do they feel that neither 
he who planteth, nor he who watereth is anything, and that the 
increase depends wholly on God, without whose effectual opera- 
tion in the hearts of men, the gospel, however faithfully preach- 
ed, will be a savor of death unto death. No vigor of the in- 
tellect, no aptness to learn natural science, no diligence or per- 
severance in study, even in the study of God’s Word, will ever 
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avail to give to fallen men a spiritual discernment of divine truth, 
without that inward work of the Spirit which removes the 
blinding influence of sin, and causes the true light to shine in 
the heart. Oh! what waste of time and talent and labor do 
we see among men of high reputation for learning and for vari- 
ous natural endowments, who prosecute their studies without re- 
ceiving, or even seeking that unction of the Holy Spirit, which 
teaches all things! And how great is the indebtedness of Chris- 
tians to a merciful God, who has given them instruction not only 
by his works and by his Word, but also by his Spirit ; who has 
not only granted them the light of divine truth from without, but 
has, by his operation within, given them eyes to see that light 
and a heart to love it! And how deplorable is the condition of 
those who, while enjoying the light which shines upon them 
from the visible creation, and the clearer light of revelation, still 
abide in darkness! Whocan tell how great is that darkness! 

As a suitable illustration of the important truth, that we need 
not only the speculative knowledge which we may acquire from 
natural sources, and even from the Scriptures, but the knowledge 
which comes from the inward teaching of God’s Spirit, I shall give 
a brief account of two men of well known characters, viz., SpPINozA 
and Joun Huss. You will see in their case, how blessed is the 
man, who looks earnestly for light, both to the Word and the 
Spirit of God; and how blind and wretched is he, however 
distinguished for genius and literature, who has never been irradi- 
ated by this spiritual light. 

Who can read the account which Spinoza gives of himself, 
without compassion for the man who, though so great in intellect, 
was lost to spiritual knowledge, to piety, and to happiness ! 

“ When experience had taught me,” says Spinoza, the pan- 
theistic philosopher,—* that what is generally talked of among 
men, was vain and empty ; when [ saw that all l used to fear or 
love, was neither good nor bad in itself, but only so far as the 
mind is affected by it, J concluded at last to search, whether 
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there was any true good, which would communicate itself, and by 
which, if I should renounce every thing else, my mind might be 
influenced ; whether there was any thing by which, if I should 
possess myself of it, | might attain to an eternal and supreme 
happiness. I say that I concluded at last ; for at first it seemed 
unreasonable to lose a certain thing for an uncertain. I clearly 
perceived the advantages connected with honor and _ riches, and 
that I should have to renounce them if I should pursue a differ- 
ent object. And it was plain to me, that if supreme happiness 
consisted in them, I should lose that happiness in pursuing a_ dif- 
ferent end ; but that, if happiness did not consist in them, and 
I should seek them supremely, I should lose happiness in that 
way. I then reasoned, whether it was not possible for me to 
enter on my new work, or at least to come to some certainty on 
the point, without leaving my old course of life. But that I 
tried in vain. For what is generally the topic of men’s conver- 
sation, and what they esteem most highly, comes at last to three 
things, riches, honor, pleasure. But these things so distract the 
mind, that it can think seriously of no other good. When there- 
fore I saw that all this was inconsistent with my new project, and 
even opposed to it, so that I should necessarily have to relin- 
quish one or the other of the two courses, I was compelled to de- 
cide which I would prefer. It was not without reason, that I 
was accustomed to say, ¢f I could only consider it seriously : for 
although I saw it all clear before my mind, yet could I never, on 
that account lay aside all avarice, ambition, and love of pleas- 
ure.” 

Self-deceived, miserable man! Being destitute of that 
knowledge and faith, which come from the teaching of God’s 
Spirit, he wandered about in doubt, and darkness, and error, and 
was “like the troubled sea which cannot rest, whose waters cast 


up mire and dirt.” 
Turn now to John Huss, who for a time was subject to dis- 
tressing doubts and struggles of mind. “I confess,” he said, 
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* before God and his anointed, that from my youth up, I doubt- 
ed and hesitated what I should choose ; whether I should praise 
what all others praised, approve what they approved, and ex- 
cuse what they excused ; and whether I should gloss over the 
Scriptures, as others did who seemed to be clothed with sanctity 
and wisdom ; or whether I should manfully accuse and condemn 
the unfruitful works of darkness ; whether [ should attempt to 
enjoy acomfortable life with others, and seek for honors, and 
preferments, or go out without the camp, cleave to the pure and 
holy truth of the gospel, and bear the poverty and reproach of 
Christ. I confess freely, that I doubted and hesitated long. At 
last I turned to God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
sincere and fervent supplication. ‘Taking my Bible in my hands, 
and raising it up towards God in heaven, I cried out with my 
whole heart; O God, my Lord, Author of my life, and Father 
of lights, illuminate my mind, teach me to know and love the 
pure doctrines of thy word, and guide me into all the truth.” 

Happy man! brought at last, after all his doubts and _per- 
plexities, to look for light where it could be found, and to believe 
and love the pure, precious truth, taught him by the Word and 
the Spirit of God. And blessed is every one, who thus enjoys 
the instruction of the sacred Scriptures, and the effectual inward 
teaching of the Holy Ghost. 





GOD. 


Look back to the time when God existed independent and alone ; when 
‘here was nothing but God ; no heavens, no earth, no angels, no men. 
How wretched should we, how wretched would any creature, be, in such 
asituation, But Jehovah was then infinitely happy—happy beyond all 
possibility ef increase. He isan overflowing fountain, a bottomless and 
shoreless ocean of being, perfection, and happiness ; and when this in- 
finite ocean overflows, suns and worlds, angels and men, start into exis- 
tence.— Payson. 
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THE MEDITATIVE SPIRIT.” 
By the Rev. Charles Tenney. 


“ And Wisdom’s self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, 
Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled, and sume times impaired.”’ 

This passage from Milton suggests a truth which is worthy 
our attention, namely, the high value of a meditative spirit, and 
its special importance to the minister of the gospel. We live in 
a busy day; itis well wede. Itis a requisition of our nature, 
as well as an ordinance of God, that we do with our “ might 
what our hands find to do.” Both the attributes and the works 
of God speak stern rebuke to the sluggard. The ever-rolling 
orbs above, earth in her untired journeyings, the changing seasons, 
the sleepless billows, all proclaim his unwearied energy, and ad- 
monish man, who was formed in his Maker’s image, to work 
while it is called to day. It isnot, therefore, with the intention 
of decrying, or diminishing the activity and enterprize now prev- 
alent, that theclaims of meditation are urged; the two are not 
opposed, and I hope, ere concluding, to show, that they are bound 
together by natural and inseparable bonds. 

Meditation is often confounded with reverie, from which how- 
ever it should carefully be distinguished. Were they the same, 
there would be but little reason to wish an increase of them in the 
world. Reverie is that passive state of the mind, in which, with- 
out effort or control of its own, images and emotions pass 
through it just as they are excited, by chance or accidental asso- 
ciation—a dreaming awake, as idle and profitless as dreaming 


* This Article is the substance of an Address, delivered by Mr. Tenney be- 
fore the Society of Associated Alumni of Gilmanton Theological Seminary, at 
its Anniversary in 1845. 
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asleep, and sometimes even more so, for the deluded subject, while 
chasing day-dreams, which the child or the idiot can do ‘as well 
as he, is apt to imagine, he is accomplishing something, that he 
is even absorbed in laborious thought, and shall reap its reward ; 
—a mistake, which he never makes concerning the phantoms of the 
night. ‘That alone is meditation, in which the awakened powers 
of the mind are directed to objects definitely selected, and are 
employed in their investigation, under the stern control of the rea- 
son and the will. And that is a meditative spirit, which is often 
engaged in such exercises, which loves frequently to retire with- 
in itself, and, in the soul’s secret chambers, hold intimate cominu- 
nion with truth. 

Let it be observed, that with the meditative spirit, this employ- 
ment is a chosen and habitual, not a forced and occasional,exercise. 
He, who thinks, only when compelled by his business or the pres- 
sure of circumstances, deserves no more to be called meditative. 
than another, to be termed industrious, who resorts to labor, only 
when forced by hunger or the smart of the lash. A man may 
live an active, business life, and yet not, for one single hour during 
the whole course of it, set himself seriously to contemplate any 
other topics, than those presented by his business or other passing 
events. The preacher may be diligent, and fail not on the Sabbath 
to enter the pulpit with his two sermons duly prepared, and yet 
be far from being a meditative man. The Recluse, who is forced 
into society, is not thereby made social. He may talk for the 
time as others talk, and seem to sympathize with the throng 
around ; but still his heart is not there, and his spirit breathes not 
freely till he has hied him to his loved retreat. So he, who re- 
tires to the solitude within, only when forced by external pressure, 
and who leaves that solitude when the pressure is withdrawn, 
is for all this, only a stranger there, and will expect in vain the 
rewards of him, to whom such retirement is a daily delight. 

With these explanations, let us proceed to consider some _rea- 
sons, why the possession of such a spirit should characterize the 
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minister of the gospel. It will greatly increase his familiarity with 
the truths, which he is called to teach. I mean not by this a 
mere verbal familiarity, a readiness to utter certain set forms, and 
stereotyped phrases, which can be acquired by the minister as by 
the parrot, with little reflection ; but a heart-familiarity, the 
constant presence of truth in the soul, as an abiding source of 
thought and emotion. The great value of such an acquisition 
cannot be questioned. It enables its possessor, in his instructions, 
not only to speak with readiness and adaptation, but also with 
peculiar freshness,—a living power, of all things most essential 
to produce lasting effect. Such an one has always that within 
him, which, even if circumstances embarrass and memory fail. 
will give him utterance; and they, who approach him for in- 
struction and consolation, do it with the assurance, that they are 
not to receive the didactic teachings of one, whom books alone 
have made wise, but of him, whose own heart hath for itself fully 
fathomed all their necessities. Such a familiarity, habits of med- 
itation alone, will impart. Past studies, past acquisitions, will not 
give it. They may greatly facilitate the work of meditation, 
but will not supply its neglect. Wedo not draw water from 
stagnant pools to quench our thirst ; we seek the gushing foun- 
tain, and knowledge hoarded in other days, will not now warm 
the heart and quicken the tongue, unless by meditative habits it 
be kept in perennial freshness. 

I would again remark, the cultivation of this spirit is an essen- 
tial requisite to deepen knowledge of divine things. Progress 
in this knowledge, the minister should ever bé making. He 


owes it to himself, to the church, and to God. To “ vrow in 
wisdom”’ is an oft repeated command, binding on him as on all. 
He is to feed the flock of God, and to do it, his own soul must be 
replenished with heavenly stores. Whence are these supplies to 
be drawn, but from the depths of holy meditation ? Is it answer- 
ed, the Bible is his treasury, and this will suffice? But how, [ 
ask, is this to be comprehended? ‘This book, he is not merely 
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to read but to expound. He is the steward of God’s mysteries, 
and his own soul must fathom, ere he can reveal to others, those 
hidden deeps. 

We do not undervalue the Bible, nor the writings of the wise 
and good, when we assert, that the mere reading of them 
will not secure growth in knowledge. Momentary contact is not 
sufficient. Truth must penetrate, in order to illumine, the soul. In 
hours of quiet thoughtfulness, it must be recalled and pondered, 
and all its various aspects and relations repeatedly surveyed. It 
is for him alone, who, with unwearied search, explores the pene- 
tralia of truth, that the vail is withdrawn, and then, in her full- 
orbed radiance, she stands revealed. That truth may act upon the 
mind, the mind must act upon the truth, and the reaction will be 
exactly proportioned to the intensity of action. 

Healthy vegetation depends on certain conditions. A proper 
temperature and genial soil are as essential in the production of 
the crop, as the sowing of the seed. So is it with knowledge. 
And as well may you look for a harvest of grain upon an iceberg, 
as one of wisdom in the soul, where meditation does not cherish 
and vivify the seeds of truth. 

The connection between the preacher’s growth in knowledge, 
and his acceptableness in his ministrations, deserves a passing 
consideration. Many a one enters the sacred office with a mind 
well furnished by previous study, and with an extensive knowl- 
edge of sacred truth. His labors are highly acceptable, and, for 
a time, he is considered, by the people of his charge, as one rich 
in wisdom, and a faithful guide in the path of life, and he is led 
to expect he shall live and die, in full possession of their confi- 
dence and affection. Alas, the disappointment ! Soon intelli- 
gence comes to his ears startling as the thunder clap, that disaf- 
fection exists, and his teachings are deemed uninteresting and un- 
instructive. 

Now, making all due allowance for the fickleness or fastidious- 
ness of his auditory, may not one cause of this change be found 
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in the minister’s own neglect to grow in knowledge? Instruc- 
tions once gladly received, he supposed would continue to please, 
if presented with equal clearness and force, and he was satisfied 
with those attainments, which seemed to satisfy others. He for- 
got, that no perfection of knowledge attainable here, precludes 
the necessity of increase, and that the teacher, who advances not 
beyond himself, who gains not fresh and enlarged views of truths 
that are old, will tire even by uniformity of excellence. 

In connection with the preceding advantages, should be men- 
tioned growth in personal holiness. This is pre-eminently de- 
pendent on the cultivation of a meditative spirit. It is by the 
truth of God, the heart is sanctified, but it is by this truth as 
known, understood and applied. With all its omnipotence, truth 
cannot move the heart it does not enter. It may shine around 
us with noon-day brightness, but, if we take it not home to our 
bosoms, we are in darkness still. The ambassador of Christ 


“ should not therefore suppose, because truth is his message, and 


the exposition of it, his employment, that he will necessarily be- 
come eminent in holiness. Sad as is the fact, his hands may 
handle the bread of life, while his soul within him is famished. 
His only safeguard against this danger, lies in the constant exer- 
cise of prayerful meditation. By this alone can he know himself 
—the state of his heart, his secret sins, his wanderings, his weak- 
ness, his manifold necessities. Knowledge is the basis of all 
growth in holiness. 

Thus alone can he acquire and retain those deep convictions 
of the vanity of the world, the emptiness of its pleasures, its 
numberless wiles, which will constrain him to watch, and pray 
that he enter not into temptation. Thus alone can he compre- 
hend time and eternity, weigh their respective claims and see the 
one, a drop, the other, ocean’s fathomless abyss. Thus alone can 
God himself be known, his glory be unveiled, through beholding 
which, kindred glory is impressed on the believing spirit. The 
great truths of man’s spiritual being, we may theoretically know, 
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and be able to teach them to others, but if we are not wont daily 
to revolve them ourselves, and with direct reference to our own 
state and wants, they will not sanctify our hearts. The power 
of the world to come, vast and infinite as it is, is all in vain, when 
the attention is constantly engrossed by things present and seen. 

Is it objected, that it is the Spirit that sanctifies, and that we are 
limiting divine power ; but how does this blessed Agent fulfill his 
office? Does not the Bible declare, and the experience of every 
Christian testify, that it is in connection with the truth, that it is 
by and through the truth, his gracious power is for the most part 
exerted? Would Christ’s ambassador, therefore, be filled with 
his Spirit, his word must also abide in him ; yes, abide in him, 
not be occasionally recalled and occasionally considered, but 
when he sitteth in the house, and when he walketh by the way, 
and when he lieth down, and when he riseth up, be kept in living 
remembrance. Then it is that, according to the Savior’s prom- 
ise, it becomes to him spirit and life. 

The same is true of faith, on whose powerful agency, the Bible 
represents purity of heart and life to be so closely dependent. 
Faith does not work without an object. If knowledge of truth 
exist not in the mind, there can be no faith there. It gives en- 
ergy and sanctifying power to this knowledge, but never creates 
it. ‘That faith may be in lively exercise, the mind must be dili- 
gently employed in collecting materials, upon which it may be ex- 
ercised. ‘To be strong in faith and averse to meditation, is a sole- 
cism, the world has not yet beheld, and never will behold, while 
the laws, by which God governs the human mind, remain un- 
changed. 

This spirit is the soul of eloquence. ‘True eloquence is not 
the gift of chance, nor the product of uncertain, accidental causes. 
It always has, in the human soul, fixed and substantial prerequi- 
sites, and he who would excel in the divine art of making others’ 
wills obedient to his own, should not be ignorant of its princi- 
ples. ‘The most essential of these are clear and familiar knowl- 
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edge, combined with deep emotion. He, who would speak con- 
viction to men’s minds, must speak of that which he does know, 
and he, who would awaken emotion in men’s hearts, must speak 
of that which he does feel. 


Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi. 

Would you wish me to weep, your own tears must first flow, says 
the ancient master. 
Of all subjects this is true, but especially so with the preacher’s 
sacred theme. He has to address the darkened understanding, 
the seared conscience, the hardened heart, and shall he expect, 
with the powerless engines of barren conjecture and cold decla- 
mation, to penetrate such barriers? As well might he address 
the sleeping dead. Why were not holy angels sent to preach 
the gospel, and why was fallen man commissioned? Is it not one 
reason, that the blood-bought soul alone could fitly speak a Sa- 
vior’s love? That Gabriel, with all his high intelligence, could not 
know, could not feel, and therefore could not speak of sin’s 
dreadful bondage, of God’s infinite compassion, as he who had 
himself experienced the curse of the one, and the blessedness of 
the other? But, would ministers speak upon these things as they 
may, as God demands they should, Jet them remember Paul’s 
injunction to Timothy, ‘‘ Meditate upon these things, give thy- 
self wholly to them.” Trust not to former knowledge. The 
manna of past experience will putrify if hoarded. Present con- 
victions, present emotions—the offspring of present meditation, 
are the prompters of melting utterance. ‘While I was mus- 
ing,” says the Psalmist, “ the fire burned ; then spake I with my 
tongue.” So has it ever since been. No other fuel will feed 
the inward fire ; no other fire move the silent tongue. 

The effect of meditation, when thus diligently practised is not 
a matter of uncertainty. God has given his truth power to move 
men’s souls. ‘Thecause is adequate to the effect—the effect 
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must follow the cause. You may complain of coldness of tem- 
perament, of deficiency in natural gifts ; but you have within you 
a human soul. God’s truth is within your reach. Grasp it, 
take it home to your bosoms, hold it there with an ever tightening 
pressure, and see what becomes of your icy frigidity, your stam- 
mering utterance. It is not to torrid climes, the effect of volcanic 
power is limited. It spouts the burning lava as well amid the 
glaciers of Iceland, as on the sunny plains of Mexico. And 
no minister of Christ, however torpid his sensibilities, can revolve 
his message, as he should revolve it, without its proving to him 
what it did to the Prophet, “as a burning fire shut up in his 
bones till he is weary with forbearing.” 

As a concluding reason, | would name the nnportance of a 
meditative spirit as a spring of action. Many, indeed, consider 
a meditative and an active spirit, as inconsistent with each other, 
and that the cultivation of the former weakens the latter. This 
erroneous impression has probably arisen from that confounding 
of meditation with reverie, of which we have spoken. But if 
meditation be what we have defined it—the conscious, awakened 
mind, silently and intently communing with truth, there can be 
no greater error than to mistake for it that lethargic stupor, which 
has usurped its name. ‘To think thus, implies activity, is itself 
activity of the highest order, and every outward enterprise of 
interest and moment must have from this its source and impulse. 
Fancy, pleasure and passion often move us powerfully, and 
promise great results ; but their influence is uncertain and_tran- 
sient, and whatever depends upon them, must necessarily be of the 
Same nature. 

The completion of every noble project for God’s glory or 
man’s good, lies far from the beginning, and never wiil be reached, 
unless something, far different from the effervesence of momen- 
tary impulse, urge onward. ‘Truth alone is ever the same. Her 
principles are eternal, her power unchangeable; and he, who 
hath searched out her deep foundations, and planted there 
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immoveably, his foot, is the only man, who is prepared to do 
aught, which will really advance her interests. ‘The reason we 
have so many visionary schemes, so much bustling pretension, 
now vexing and deluding the world, is that their authors are 
strangers in the school of meditation. They know nothing of 
their own hearts, nothing of the nature and wants of man, noth- 
ing of the appropriate remedies, by which the varied evils of his 
social state are reached and cured. Fill the world with these 
reformers, and with all their noisy activity, what is it benefitted ? 
Can the fair temple of truth be reared by such unconsecrated 
hands? Are ignorance and folly competent leaders, when the 
mighty bulwarks of error are to be stormed? Who have been 
the men, where mighty moral energy has roused slumbering na- 
tions, and made after ages own them as benefactors? Uniformly 
those, who have come forth to their work from the solitude of 
deep meditation, who, by constant and absorbing communion, 
have not so much become possessed of, as possessed by, the 
truth ; by whose inspiration they have had souls to dare, and 
hands to execute, deeds, at which the world stands astonished. 
Read the “Confessions of Augustine,” learn the habits of in- 
tense contemplation which characterized Luther, Bunyan, Bax- 
ter and our own Edwards, and you will discover how it was 
these men of might girded themselves with such resistless strength. 
Why towers the giant oak to the skies, defying tempest and 
thunderbolt? Because in silence and in darkness, it hath by its 
strong roots and ten thousands fibres, with wide and deep em- 
brace, grasped the firm foundations of the earth beneath. On 
this point we frequently misjudge. Much everywhere needs to 
be done. Loud calls summon us to the scenes of active life. 
We hastily obey, and, leaving our retirement, soon find ourselves 
so busily employed, that to revisit it seems impossible, and we 
postpone meditation to some future hoped for leisure. This 
leisure, like the horizon, flies ever before us, and we toil on until 

our hands become weary, our hearts dry within us, and our most 
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strenuous exertions, like water poured upon the desert. In this 
state, a gloomy despondency steals over the mind, and we al- 
most complain, that while engaged in God’s service we should be 
leftso deserted and unblessed. But what wonder ;—the day of 
miracles is past. Can we expect the streams to flow on, when 
the fountains are cut off? Can we expect inward strength, when 
we neglect the only means, by which God has ordained it? The 
spirit like the body must receive its appropriate food. Exces- 
sive toil increases, rather than diminishes, this necessity. To 
preach the truth, to labor for it, is not to feed upon it. Its pow- 
er and quickening influence can be felt within us, only by con- 
stant and self-applying meditation, and never let us deem that 
time lost or mis-spent, in which we retire, even from the best of 
causes, to seek refreshment at the secret springs of strength and 
consolation. Our divine Master could certainly far better than 
we, dispense with such succor, and yet we find him preceding 
his ministry by forty days retirement in the wilderness, and, 
in the midst of his multiplied labors, ever and anon withdrawing 
to the desert and his loved Gethsemane. 

Such are some of the considerations, that should incite us to 
cultivate a meditative spirit. Its claims could not well be strong- 
er. Our own inward life, our success as ministers of the gospel, 
our efficiency in every department of Christian enterprise—all 
these we have seen depend upon it. As we value these momentous 
results, such should ever be our zeal and diligence in cherishing 
that, from which they spring. But were these reasons less num- 
erous and weighty, we certainly should not lack incentives to this 
employment. Man was formed for contemplation. This is his dis- 
tinguishing, glorious prerogative, his stamp of divinity, and he has 
been placed, where he may have full scope for its most vigorous 
exercise. Exhaustless themes lie within, around, above, beneath. 
Truth’s sacred treasures, not only in the word, but through all 
the works of God everywhere, invite and reward his search. He 
who hath graciously styled himself the Father of our spirits, 
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while so abundantly providing forthe body, hath not forgotten 
them, or limited them to the husks on which our baser nature 
feeds ; no, he has piepared for them a birth-right blessing, food 
immortal, and spiritual like themselves, truth’s eternal feast. It is 
meditation which opens the golden door and introduces to the 
banquet. What bidden guest will refuse to enter ? 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE EARL OF DARTMOUTH. 


[This is the nobleman, after whom Dartmouth College received its name. The 
following account of him was written and published, in the London Magazine 
for October, 1780, while his lordship was living.] 


WituaM Leer, Earl of Dartmouth, Viscount Lewisham, and Baron 
Dartmouth, succeeded to the titles and estates of his grandfather Wil- 
liam, the last earl, who died on the 15th of December, 1750; the father 
of the present Earl, George Lord Viscount Lewisham, dying many 
years before his father. 

This noble family is descended from Signor de Lega, an Italian noble- 
man, who flourished in Italy towards the close of the thirteenth century. 
It is uncertain when the founder of the English family first settled in 
England ; but as early as the year 1346, Thomas Legge, one of the an- 
cestors, was Lord Mayor of London; and in 1353, was _ re-elected, and 
served in that high office, a second time. The residence of this gentle- 
man in the country, was upon an estate called Legge’s Place, near Tun- 
bridge, in Kent. The first of the family, raised to the dignity of a 
peer, was Admiral Legge, great-grandfather to the present earl, who is 
the third peer. The admiral was created a peer by Charles IL. on the 
2nd of December, 1682, by the style and title of Baron Dartmouth, of 
Dartmouth in Devonshire, and in the spring following, he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of a powerful fleet sent to demolish Tangiers, on the 
coast of Africa, which service he effectually performed. In the reign 
of James II. he was in high favour; being made Masier of the Horse, 
General of the Ordinance, Constable of the ‘Tower, and admiral of’ the 
fleet intended to intercept the Duich fleet, that conveyed the Prince 
of Orange to England; but the wind being contrary, he could not come 
up with the Dutch fleet, and the prince with his forces was safely Jand- 
at Torbay. Some historians have asserted, that Lord Dartmouth, know- 
ing that most of his officers secretiy favored the cause of the Prince of 
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Orange, neglected his duty; but the famous Dr. Burnet, afterwards 
Bishop of Salisbury, who was chaplain to the Prince of Orange, and on 
board his fieet, declares, that the Dutch fleet was so land-locked, that 
the gale had no effect upon it, while the English fleet was unable to 
keep the sea, and obliged to run into harbour for safety. It is likewise 
evident, that his lordship was considered by King William as a man zeal- 
ously attached to James II, for as soon as the Revolution was accomplish- 
ed, he was deprived of all his employments, and committed to the Tower, 
where he died on the 25th of October, 1698. His son was created Earl 
of Dartmouth, and Viscount Lewisham, by Queen Anne, on the 5th of 
September, 1711. The present Earl, his grandson, was born about the 
year 1730. His lordship received the first rudiments of education from 
the Rev. Mr. Fountaine, master of the academy at Marybone; from 
which place he was removed to Westminster school, and at a proper age 
was sent to one of the universities; but we are ignerant which of them 
had the honour of completing his education. 

In 1755, his lordship married the sole daughter and heiress of the late 
Sir Charles Gunter Nicholl, Knight of the Bath, by whom he had issue, 
George Lord Viscount Lewisham, member in the last and the present 
parliament for Plymouth, and four other sons. 

In 1757, his lordship was chosen Recorder of Litchfield; from this 
period to the year 1755, his attachment to letters, and to the endear- 
ments of domestic life, together witha pious turn of mind, seemed to 
have secluded him from the bustle ef public life. When he was occa- 
sionally noticed, it was as an amiable private character, from principle 
favouring the sect of Methodists, to whom he has been a bountiful pat- 
ron, and has built a chapel for his own use, and those of the neighbor- 
hood, who are of the same persuasion, at his seat on Blackheath 

When his late Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland was sent for, 
and consulted by his majesty about forming an administration, the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, who was placed at the head of it, recommended 
Lord Dartmouth as a nobleman of great integrity, and a firm friend of 
the Constitution, to the very honorable office of First Lord of the 
Board of Trade and Plantations. His lordship at this time, it is said, 
broke through his own inclinations for a private life to oblige his noble 
friend, and accepted the office, to which he was appointed on the 20th 
of July, 1765, and was at the same time sworn in one of the Lords of the 
Privy-council. In this station he continued only till the month of Au- 
gust, 1766, when that short-lived administration was dismissed, and we 
do not find himinany employment again till the month of August, 1772, 
when his lordship became a member of the present administration, by 
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accepting the important office of Secretary of State for the colonies, 
and First Lord of Trade, the two offices being united for him, though 
they had been separately disposed of before, as they have been since. 

Lord Dartmouth is the only nobleman in the Rockingham adminis- 
tration, who has joined the present ministry, and perhaps no greater 
proof can be given of the high value that is set upon his integrity, can- 
dour, and moderation. While there was any prospect left of reconcilia- 
tion with the colonies, his lordship filled his office with reputation, and 
seemed to give entire satisfaction to the ruling powers in the cabinet; 
hut soon after coercive measures were resolved upon, it was thought his 
lordship’s natural disposition was too timid,too cautious, and too hu- 
mane, for the active exertions of an offensive war against an unfortunate, 
deluded part of his fellow subjects. As all the hostile proceedings were 
to originate in the House of Commons, it was likewise more politic, that 
the minister of the colony department, who was to ask for large sup- 
plies of land forces, and other aids, for carrying on this war, should be a 
member of that House, and a man possessed of an uncommon share of 
fortitude. In this situation of affairs, the minister had not a second 
choice to make; Lord George Germaine was the only man in either 
House whose undaunted resolution, and political abilities qualified him 
pre-emincutly for this most responsible post, which must either transmit 
lis name and character with glory or infamy, to ages yet unborn. 

On the 10th of November, 1775, Lord George Germaine was nomira- 
ted Secretary of State for the colonies, and Lord Dartmouth succeeded 
to the no less honorable office of Lord Privy-Seal, on the resignation of 
ihe Duke of Grafton, who did not approve of the measures then carry- 
ing on against America. No office in the gift of government could be 
more suitable to his lordship’s turn of mind, or in which he could be se 
useiulto his king and country, and for these reasons we wish he may 
hold it for life, and never consent to those courtly arrangements, which, 
by chopping and changing, to accommodate the heads of parties, throw 
men outof places for which they are peculiarly qualified, to place them 
in others tor which they are totally unqualified. In his lordship’s pres- 
eut station, his learning, his acknowledged candour, his immaculate in- 


tegrity, and above all, his persuasive coolness and moderation, will allay 
the heat of warmer tempers in council, conciliate jarring interests, and 
gently introduce harmony, unanimity, and clemency. 

in his parliamentary capacity, his present office likewise enables him 
to be peculiarly serviceable. Not being a principal conductor of the 
American war, he is no longer a conspicuous mark for the whole artil- 
lery of opposition, and he has a fair opportunity to check the intemper- 
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ance of party zeal, by his mild, concise, rational animadversions on some 
of their declamations. His lordship speaks but seldom, but when he 
does, itis with such clearness and precision, and such a mixture of mod- 
esty, with conscious dignity, that he commands attention and respect. 
We have observed him, covering his opponents with confusion, by ex- 
posing the futility of their arguments, and the indignity of amusing the 
House of Peers with prolix digressions from the subject of debate, 
which would not be permitted to school-boys. Indeed if every member 
of parliament was to keep close to his subject, and not waste the time in 
unmanly personal abuse, nor ina display of fruitless, unapplicabie ora- 
tory—mere inundations of empty sounds—the debates would be greatly 
contracted, and the national business transacted in half the time. In 2 
word, Lord Dartmouth is a model for chaste, sensible speakers, who are 
masters of their subject, and are convinced, that honest truth, plain mat- 
ter of fact, and sound argument, require little or no aid from the flowers 
of oratory. 

His lordship in his person is rather above the middle stature ; his coun- 
tenance indicates a benevolent mind, and a serenity of temper whicli 
few attain. He has a juvenile appearance, uncommon to a man of his 
years, in which may be traced the comeliness of his youth; he is easy of 
access; affable, and polite in his demeanor; and a strict observer of’ his 
word.” 

The following Notice of the Earl of Dartmouth, as a Patron of Dart- 
mouth College, is taken from the Dartmouth, a Periodical conducted by 
students of the College. 

“ When in 1766—7 the Rev. Messrs. Whitaker and Occom, the latter an 
Indian convert and preacher, were commissioned to solicit funds in 
England, for Moor’s Indian Charity School, which had been set up by 
Dr. Eleazar Wheelock, in Lebanon, Connecticut, the Earl of Dartmouth, 
with characteristic liberality, gave them his active support and co-opera- 
tion. He commended their enterprise to the Royal Family, Nobility, 
and others; and, through his patronage, about £7000 were collected. <A 
Board of Trustees was constituted, under his Presidency, to receive the 
monies thus obtained, for the use of the Institution, and engage in its 
behalf “the benevolent and charitable of all denominations in the king- 
dom.” About £2000 were also collected in Scotland. Through this mu- 
nificence Dr. Wheelock was enabled to enlarge the plan of his Institu- 
tion, and give it a location more favorable to its contemplated objects. 
it was soon removed to Hanover; obtained a royal charter, as Dartmouth 
College, in 1769; and continued to enjoy the favor of its distinguished 
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patrons in Great Britain, till the interruption of friendly relations by the 
war of the Revolution. 

A full-length portrait of this excellent nobleman, from an original by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, adorns the gallery of the College. It was receiv- 
ed in 1829, a compliment from the present Earl, a grandson of the Pat- 
ron, and is an additional memorial of the liberality of this distinguished 
family ; whose name, it is hoped, will never be dishonored by the Insti- 
tution which bears it; and which, in its whole history, has well illustra- 
ted the sentiment of the family motto, GAUDET TENTAMINE VIR- 


TUS. 





SKETCHES OF ALUMNI OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Dartmouth College received its Charter, Dec. 13th, 1769, 
and its first Commencement was celebrated, Aug. 28th, 1771. 
At this time, four individuals, Levi Frisbie, Samuel Gray, Syl- 
vanus Ripley and John Wheelock received the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. As there was not a quorum of the Trustees of 
the College present on the occasion, a copy of the following 
Document was given to each of them, instead of a regular Di- 
ploma : 

“Dartmouth College in Hanover, in the Province of New- 
Hampshire, August 28, A. D. 1771. 

We, the Subscribers, being the only Trustees of Dartmouth 
College convened, do hereby certify, that we were present this 
day at the probationary act performed by Levi Frisbie, Samuel 
Gray, Sylvanus Ripley and John Wheelock, students in said 
College, and we do adjudge and declare, that the said Levi 
Frisbie, Samuel Gray, Sylvanus Ripley and John Wheelock 
are fully and sufficiently qualified to be admitted to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts; and it is our unanimous vote, that a Di- 
ploma of such degree be perfected and presented to each of the 
said Levi Frisbie, Samuel Gray, Sylvanus Ripley and John 
Wheelock, at the first sufficient meeting of the Trustees after 
this date. J. Wentworth, 

Exeazar Wueexock, President. 
: Georce JAFFREY, 

D. Peirce, 

Peter GILMAN, 

Bensamin Pomeroy.” 
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A brief Notice of each of the above graduates will be here 
inserted. 

Levi Frissre, M. A., the first graduate named on the Cata- 
logue of Dartmouth College, was the son of Elisha Frisbie of 
Branford, Ct. and was born in April, 1748. In 1767, possessing 
the character of a pious young man of promising talents, he 
was placed under the Rev. Dr. Eleazar Wheelock, with a spe- 
cial view to prepare for the missionary service. His studies even 
at school were directed to this work, partly at Lebanon, which 
was the place of the residence of his patron, and partly at Beth- 
lem, with Rev. Dr. Bellamy. He entered Yale College, where 
he continued more than three years ; but finished his studies at 
Dartmouth College, and was graduated in the first class in L771. 
May 21st, 1772, he and David McCiure were ordained as mis- 
sionaries to the Indians at Muskingum, and in June, 1772, he 
and Mr. McClure set out on a mission to the Delaware Indians 
west of the Ohio, and returned in October, 1773. An abstract 
of his Journal of the mission, is annexed to the Rev. Dr. Whee- 
lock’s Continuation of the Narrative of the Indian Charity 
School, printed at Hartford in 1773. Having extended his la- 
bors to different parts of the country and into Canada, the con- 
vulsed state of public affairs, being the time of the Revolution- 
ary war, induced him to abandon his enterprise. He was in- 
stalled, Feb. 7th, 1776, as the successor of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Rogers at Ipswich, Ms., and after a ministry of thirty years, he 
died Feb. 25th, 1806 in the 58th year of his age. He was 
faithful, evangelical preacher, whose labors, at different periods, 
it pleased God to render eminently useful, especially between 
the years 1798 and 1801. His discerning mind was strengthened 
by a close application to study and was furnished with the most 
useful knowledge ; and all his acquisitions were consecrated to 
moral and religious purposes. Mr. Frisbie’s life displayed the 
meekness, humility and benevolence of the Christian, and he was 
highly respected and esteemed by all who knew him. His son 
Levi was professor of the Latin Language, and afterwards of Na- 
tural ‘Theology, Moral Philosophy and Civil Polity at Harvard 
College. 

Mr. Frisbie’s first wife Zeruiah, daughter of Capt. Samuel 
Sprague of Lebanon, Ct. died Aug. 21st, 1778, aged 31 years. 
flis second wife Mehetable, dauchter of Rev. Moses Hale, whom 
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he married June Ist, 1780, died April 6th, 1828, aged 76. His 
children were Mary, Sarah, Levi, Nathaniel, and Mehetable. 

Mr. Frisbie published an oration on peace, 1783; an oration 
at the interment of the Rev. Moses Parsons of Byfield, father 
of Judge Parsons, 1784; two sermons on a day of public fast- 
ing; a thanksgiving sermon; a eulogy on Washington, 1800; 
a sermon before the Society for Propagating the Gospel among 
the American Indians, 1804 ; an address in poetry to Gov. John 
Wentworth, on the grant of a Charter to Dartmouth College ; 
and alsoa poem on the Founding of the College; both of which 
were written in his senior year and the latter has been publish- 
ed. Memoir of Dr. E. Wheelock, and his Narratives, Allen’s 
Biog. Dict., Am. Quar. Register, Vol. IV. pg 45. 

Samue Gray, M. A. was the son of Samuel Gray, Esq. of 
Windham, Ct. and was born at Windham, June 2lst, 1751, old 
style. His mother was Lydia Dyer, the daughter of Col. Thom- 
as Dyer, and sister of Hon. Eliphalet Dyer, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Connecticut. His grandfather was Dr. 
Ebenezer Gray, whose wife was Mary Gardner of the Isle of 
Wight. Dr. Gray’s father was Samuel Gray, and was born in 
Dorsetshire, England, 1657. His wife was Susannah Langdon 
of Plymouth, England. ‘They removed to this country about 
1680, and settled in Boston. The subject of this notice gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth College in the first class, and was one of the 
number that removed with the Institution from Lebanon Crank, 
now Columbia, Ct. to Hanover, N. H. After graduating, he 
taught Moor’s School for a short time, and then returned to 
Windham, and began the study of law. At the commencement 
of the Revolutionary War, he entered the army in the Commis- 
sary Department as assistant to Col. Joseph Trumbull, who was 
the first Commissary General, and continued in this service until 
the decease of Col. Trumbull in August, 1777, when he receiv- 
ed from Congress the commission of Deputy Commissary Gen- 
eral of issues for the Eastern Department, which included New 
England and New York, under which commission he served 
about five years, until near the close of the war. In July, 1788, 
he married Charlotte Elderkin, the daughter of Col. Elderkin of 
Windham. 

In August, 1787, on the decease of his father, who had been 
clerk, he was appointed Clerk of the County and Superior 
Courts, in the county of Windham and held the office of clerk 
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of the county court till 1818, and of the Superior Court till 1825. 
The duties of Clerk of the Superior Court he regularly perform- 
ed even to the age of 75. 

He had three children, viz. Harriet, who married Oliver C. 
Grosvenor of Rome, N. Y. a graduate of Yale College and a 
Teacher. Mary who married Samuel H. Byrne, a merchant of 
Windham, and Thomas who graduated at Yale College in 1815, 
and now resides at Windham and is a member of the bar. Mr. 
Gray attended the commencement at Dartmouth College in 
1827, and deceased Dec. 13th, 1836, in the 86th year of his 
age. He receiveda pension from the government of $600, per 
annum from 1832, till he died. Manuscript Letters. 

Sytvanus Riptey, M. A., was graduated at Dartmouth 
College in the first class. Immediately upon receiving his 
degree, he studied divinity with President Wheelock. Soon 
after he commenced preaching, and was ordained as a mis- 
sionary. Returning from a mission to the Indian tribes in Can- 
ada, September 21st, 1772, “he brought with him eight youths 
from the Cahgnawaga, and two from the Loretto tribe of Indi- 
ans,” to receive an education at Moor’s Indian Charity School, 
of which he was Preceptor from 1772 to 1779. He was also 
Tutor in the College from 1772 to 1782, when he was appoin- 
ted the first Professor of Divinity. He succeeded President 
Wheelock in the pastoral care, and regularly preached to the 
students of the College and School and the inhabitants of the 
Plain on the Sabbath, and delivered to the students lectures on 
Theology and various other branches. He was an eloquent and 
popular speaker, pleasant in his voice, and winning in his manner, 
very amiable in his temperament and address ; but not particularly 
distinguished for his native talents or literary attainments. In 
person he was tall, slender, and pallid, yet good looking. He 
was appointed a Trustee of the College in 1775, and remained 
in office until his decease which occurred at the age of 37 in the 
winter of 1787, in a very sudden and affecting manner, in the 
vigor of life in the midst of extensive usefulness. He went on 
the Sabbath to preach in the east part of Hanover, and on his 
return in the evening with a student, who was driving the horse, 
the sleigh struck a log, and Mr. Ripley was thrown out of it. 
His head came so violently against the end of the log that it 
broke his scull, and immediately destroyed life. Prof. John 
Smith preached a funeral sermon on the occasion. His widow 
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Abigail, daughter of President Eleazar Wheelock, died at Frye- 
burg, Me., April, 1818. His daughter, the wife of Hon. Judah 
Dana, late Senator in Congress died also at Fryeburg where she 
lived. His son Gen. Eleazar Wheelock Ripley, graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1800, entered the army in the war of 1812, 
and distinguished himself as an officer on the Canadian frontier. 
He was elected a representative to Congress from the state of Lou- 
isiana, and died at West Feliciana, where he resided. His other 
son Gen. James Wheelock Ripley lived in Maine, and was col- 
lecter at the port of Passamaquody. Pres. Allen’s Biog. Dict., 
Manuscript Letter. 

Jonn Wueevock, LL. D.,son of Rev. Eleazar Wheelock, 
D. D. first President of Dartmouth College, was born at Leba- 
non, Ct. Jan. 28th, 1754. He entered Yale College while a 
youth and remained there until his venerable father removed to 
Hanover, when his relation was transferred to the College in that 
place. He graduated in the first class in 1771. The next year 
he was appointed Tutor in the College, and continued in office 
until the beginning of the Revolutionary War. In 1775, when he 
was scarcely twenty one years of age, he was elected a member 
of the Provincial Congress which sat at Exeter. In the spring 
of 1777, he received the commission of Major in the service of 
New York; and in November following, he was appointed a 
Lieut. Colonel in the continental army, and attached to the regi- 
ment of Col. Bedel. In 1778, he marched a detachment from 
Coos to Albany. By direction of Gen. Starke, he conducted an 
expedition into the Indian country. At the request of Gen. 

' Gates, he entered his family, and continued with him until 1779, 
when by the death of his father he was called to succeed him in 
the presidency at the age of 25. His associates in the care of the 
College were professors Woodward, Ripley and Smith. To pro- 
mote the interests of the College, the Trustees in 1782, resolved 
to send him to Europe. With letters from General Washington, 
Governors Trumbull and Livingston, and others he sailed from 
Boston, Jan. 3rd, 1783, and visited France, Holland and Eng- 
land, procuring donations for the College in money and books. 
On his return in the brigantine, Peace and Plenty, he left Hali- 
fax, Dec. 29th, and, in the morning of January 2nd, 1784, was 
shipwrecked on the sand bars of Cape Cod, losing all that he had 
obtained for the College and narrowly escaping with his life. 

The Institution was, however, benefitted by the President’s visit 
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to Europe, as he was better prepared to discharge the responsi- 
ble duties devolving upon him, than he otherwise would have been; 
for he had an opportunity to form many important acquaintan- 
ces, to examine the literary Institutions of the old countries, and 
to ascertain their methods of instruction and government. Pres- 
ident Wheelock was thirty-six years in office, a longer time than 
any President in any College in the country had officiated. Dur- 
ing this period he performed the duties of an Instructor faithfully 
and to general acceptation. He was popular as a President, and 
very uniformly gained the cordial attachment of those under his 
care, for he possessed many excellent qualities as a presiding 
officer. He was ardently attached tothe interests of the Col- 
lege, and under his administration it greatly flourished. * His 
favorite subjects of investigation were intellectual philosophy, 
ethics, politics and history.” _“ In the College he performed mul- 
tiplied laborious duties. In addition to the cares of the govern- 
ment, and the stated religious offices of the chapel, morning and 
evening, he attended the daily recitations and exercises allotted to 
the Senior Class. ‘To the labors of President, he added those 
of Professor, and for many years delivered two public Lectures 
ina week on Theology, History and the Prophecies. These 
evinced at once the extent of his learning, the diversified pow- 
ers of his intellect, and the irresistable force and pathos of his 
eloquence.” In his Lectures, “ he never made use of any man- 
uscript, yet he was not embarrassed, very seldom hesitated for a 
word, or uttered an imperfect sentence.” 

In person President Wheelock was rather above mediocrity in 
height, stooping in posture as he advanced in age, thin favored, 
had light complexion, blue eyes and aquiline nose, brown hair in 
a cue behind and parted before, was very polite in manners, 
neat in personal appearance, but not handsome. He always 
wore small clothes, and a triangular hat till within a few years 
of his death. He was evidently a man of talents and learning, 
and a great historian, but not a close reasoner, nor an accurate 
scholar. At times he was eloquent in his remarks, but they 
were frequently desultory and not much connected. He was a 
member of the Massachusetts and New York Historical Socie- 
ties, also of the American Antiquarian Society. 

An unfortunate difficulty between the President and the Trus- 
tees of the College, occurred towards the latter part of his life, 
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which resulted in his removal from office in 1815. From this 
time, his health gradually declined till April 4th, 1817, when 
he deceased, aged 63 years. His widow, Maria, the daughter of 
Gov. Suhm of St. Thomas, died Feb. 16th, 1824, aged 56. 
His only child, Maria Malleville, wife of the Rev. William Al- 
jen, D. D. late President of Bowdoin College, died at Brunswick, 
Me. June 3rd, 1828, aged 40 years. 

When he received his master’s degree, he delivered an Essay 
on the Beauties and Excellencies of Painting, Music and Poetry, 
which was published. He prepared for the press a large Histor- 
ical Work, proposals for the publication of which were once is- 
sued by a Boston bookseller ; but the work is still in manuscript. 
He published a Eulogy on Professor John Smith, 1809 ; also 
Sketches of the History of Dartmouth College, 1816.—See Dr. 
Allen’s Biog. Dict.; Hon. S. C. Allen’s Eulogy. 





THE CLAIMS OF THE GOSPEL UPON YOUNG MEN 
By the Rev. Cyrus Mann. 
[Continued from page 76.) 


2. The religion of the Gospel is worthy the reception of young men, for 
it delivers from sordid selfishness, and inspires universal benevolence. 
That is a mean spirit which cares only for self, which drudges through 
life only for its own gratification and aggrandizement. Selfishness shuts 
up the tenderest sensibilities, and noblest aspirings of which a mortal is 
susceptible. Is not that a contracted soul which can jostle through the 
multitudes of fellow-travellers to the grave, and feel for none of their 
woes and sufferings? Is not he a groveling creature, who can be con- 
tent to feed himself, while others are famishing, who is willing to raise 
himself on the ruins of the fallen and crushed, who can see nothing in 
the great community of immortal beings, demanding his solicitude, be- 
yond the narrow circle of his own personal necessities, or the few rela- 
tives whoare a part of himself? Selfishness is a low and sordid princi- 
ple, and yet it reigns in full power in every unrenewed heart. It is the 
chief element in the constitution of our apostate race. It is the main 
spring of a depraved nature and actuates every one who has not imbibed 
the spirit of the gospel. How many spend all their lives under its con- 
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troling influence, and go down to death, without having felt one desire 
for the general good, or the diffusion of universal holiness and happi- 
ness. The Gospel breaks up this contracted, criminal love of self, 
throws open the doors of the heart, and expands the soul in pure affec- 
tion foralost race. The subject of renewing grace rises to new life and 
hope, and benevolent desires gush forth into action, like streams from 
the smitten rock. And is not that religion worthy of reception, which 
imparts the luxury of doing good, which teaches to act in view of the 
amazing results, pending upon our present existence ? 

The young man possessed of piety begins to contemplate in its true 
light the interests of a dying world, involved in his future character and 
conduct. He sees his influence extending onward down the current 
of time, spreading wider with each successive generation, affecting my- 
riads of the great brotherhood of mankind, and doing something to de- 
cide their destiny for the boundless periods of eternity. The sun-light of 
another world will reveal the “ finger-marks” he makes on the minds 
around him, “ in their primary formations, and in all the successive strata 
of thought and life.” He begins to estimate aright the relations in 
which he stands to a world cf immortal beings, to God the Judge of all, 
to a universe of intelligences, formed for the high and exalted purpose 
of loving and adoring their Creator. He sees himself standing as it 
were in a vast amphitheatre, surrounded by a great cloud of witnesses 
who are beholding him from every part of creation. He finds, that he 
is running a race, not to win the idle breath of human applause, or 
wreath his brow with fading laurel ; but to acquire a crown of unfading 
glory, to secure the plaudit of the King Eternal, the approbation of pure 
und exalted spirits, and a seat in the mansions of everlasting bliss. 

He is fired with a holy ardor to do right, to employ every power and 
ineulty he possesses to the highest and best purpose, to benefit to the ut- 
most his fellow-travellers to eternity, and carry along with him the great- 
est number possible up to the abodes of the blessed. He looks abroad 
upon the earth, and sees the crisis at hand in the great moral conflict 
between sin and holiness, between the Son of God and the prince of 
darkness. He throws himself and all he possesses into the scale of 
truth. He takes his stand on the Lord’s side, and contends manfully for 
the faith once delivered to the saints. His influence is felt for good in 
every circle be enters, in every relation he sustains. He listens to the 
cries that come from distant quarters of the globe, summoning the peo- 
ple of God to relieve the destitute, to disseminate the light of truth, and 
save the millions who are perishing for lack of vision. He disperses 
abroad, and scatters the “dew drops of charity” over the earth. The 
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benefits conferred will tell upon the moral condition of the world, until 
time shall be no longer. Is not that religion worth securing, which can 
thus raise its possessor from a low and groveling selfishness, inspire 
him with a God-like benevolence, and render him a benefactor to the 
human family? For the want of it, thousands have lived only to spread 
around them the contagion of an evil example, to corrupt and destroy 
the souls of men. In the close of their career, the retrospection of the 
past has filled them with horror. The prospect of the future over- 
whelms them with despair. “Laden witk many and grievous sins I 
tremble,” said William the Conqueror, as death approached,—“I can by 
no means number the evils I have done these sixty years, for which I 
am now constrained, without stay, to render an account to the just 
Judge.” Young man, is this the end which you covet, and for which you 
would prepare yourself? If not, remember that God alone is the only 
satisfying portion of the soul. Learn to live to his glory, and be in read- 
iness for an immortal state. 

3. The Gospel lays imperious claims upon young men, from its power 
to adorn and exalt the human character. Who is there, who does not 
desire a reputation unsullied, a character distinguished for the highest 
and most commendable qualities? How much of life is spent in acquir- 
ing those accomplishments which are esteemed in the community. 
They are accounted an essential part of education. It is deemed an 
honor to possess a talented and cultivated mind, an ease and dignity of 
manners, an acquaintance with the proprieties of social intercourse. It 
is commendable to be skilled in the useful arts and professions, to excel 
in the business and employments in which we are engaged. But how 
insignificant are these accomplishments, compared to those which piety 
confers. The ornament ofa meek and quiet spirit, is, in the sight of God, 
of great price. Holy affections, a heart submissive to the divine will, a 
life devoted to God and conformed to his law, constitute immeasurably 
the highest ornament in the sight of infinite purity. Every other quali- 
ty without holiness leaves men, poor and blind, and miserable. Infinite 
wisdom estimates character according to its real worth. It sees through 
the outward glare and splendor which so often deceive and captivate the 
superficial observer, and is satisfied with nothing short of the virtues and 
the graces which piety alone confers. In these the young nobleman 
who came to Jesus, inquiring what he must do to inherit eternal life, was 
utterly deficient. With all his amiableness, he lacked one thing, one 
essential trait of true excellence. The want of this cast a shade over 
all his other endowments, rendered them of no account in the sight of 
God, and sent the young man away exceedingly sorrowful. O how 
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mnany would find in themselves the same destitution, did they but estimate 
things aright. How many, who pride themselves on their attainments 
and their prospects, would perceive, that they are wretched and destitute 
of all which is most desirable and lovely, did they realize their true con- 
dition. Were those scenes now before them, which certainly and short- 
ly must open to their view, were the light of eternity poured around 
them, were they standing before the judgment seat, and examined by the 
holy and perfect law of God; how quickly would all their seeming ex- 
cellencies vanish, and how would they appear vile and odious, stained 
with guilt in every part of their character. 

Is the religion of the Gospel beneath your notice and concern? View 
itin the estimation of holy beings, of the spirits of the just made per- 
fect, of those high and lofty intelligencies who surround the throne 
above. View it in the estimation of God himself, of Jesus the Media- 
tor of the everlasting covenant, and of the Spirit of all grace. View it as 
you will view it, when the glories of heaven, the terrors of the judgment, 
and the quenchless fires of hell, are laid open before you. Place your- 
self in imagination, where you will soon be in reality, and then tell me, 
if you are not sadly mistaken in your estimate of the excellence of true 
piety. 

We need not however lift the curtain of the future, to show the value 
of religion, and its power to adorn and exalt the human character. 
Who are those, who have shone with the brightest lustre on earth, and 
whose names are embalmed in the sweetest remembrance of posterity ? 
Upon what trait in a departed friend or parent do you dwell with the 
fondest recollection? Glancing over his past life, do you not involunta- 
rily fix your thoughts on his deeds of piety, his seasons of devotion, his 
sacrifices for the honor of God and the salvation of men? Do not 
these casta brilliancy over his character, and reflect a light upon the 
world, dearer to you, and more admired, than any of his other quali- 
ties ? 

“The present condition of the world,” it has been said, “ might not 
have been materially different from what it now is, had Alexander never 
been born, and had Julius Cesar died in his cradle.” Could this with 
any propriety be said of Moses, or Daniel, or Paul? Has not the condi- 
tion of the world been essentially changed by the religion they taught, 
and exhibited in their lives? Compare the life of Bonaparte with that 
of Washington, and what rendered the latter pre-eminently illustrious? 
What made the hero of our country, the admiration of posterity and 
the world? It was his love of justice, his regard for God, his bright ex- 
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ample of conformity to the precepts of the Gospel. What most of all 
endeared the memory of Sir Matthew Hale to one nation, and of Chief 
Justice Marshall to another? It was their firmness of principle, their 
veneration for religion. We admire the intellectual attainments of New- 
ton, Addison and Wilberforce, but we most of all admire their piety. 
This was their crowning excellence, and rendered them worthy of 
esteem. Let the memory of heroes and statesmen, who have waded 
through carnage and blood in their career of mad ambition, rot. The 
just shall be had in everlasting remembrance. Their characters bright- 
en on the page of history through revolving ages. 

Communion with Ged elevates, expands and ennobles the intellect. 
It is to the mind what gravitation is to the material universe, noiseless 
but mighty. It raises the soul above the trifles of earth, above its clouds 
and mists, and binds it to the glorious centre of all good. It lifts the 
poor out of the dust, and clothes them with honor. It confers addition- 
al greatness upon princes and nobles. Who does not regard with high- 
er veneration those judges and magistrates, whose piety has engaged 
them in pouring the messages of mercy and love into the youthful mind, 
in Sabbath Schools ? Who does not deem it an honor to the present 
king of Prussia, that, when a young man, he was often in a Bible Class, 
when his father was at the theatre, and that he declared at his corona- 
tion, “ it would be his effort to be, not only a just, but a Christian king 2” 
Piety has made him the benefactor of an empire. Under its influence, 
a system of general education has been established, and the Bible intro- 
duced into all the Common Schools throughout his dominions. Religion 
is not beneath your notice and mest anxious concern, young man, what- 
ever your station. It can add new dignity and charms to every condi- 
tion, “ Exalt her and she shall promote thee, she shall bring thee to hon- 
or, When thou dost embrace her.” 

4. Religion claims your immediate attention. Unless you secure this in- 
valuable treasure now, you will soon find yourselves far behind the men 
of your age. The progress of Christ’s kingdom is onward, with a rapidity 
hitherto unexampled since the days of the Apostles. The purposes of 
God are being accomplished in bringing a revolted world into allegiance 
to its Maker. The Prince and Savior is going forth to gather his 
elect from every nation and people. He is levelling in the dust the 
mighty obstacles, which guilt and rebellion had thrown up to prevent his 
universal reign. Already we see the signs of the coming of the Son of 
man, not to burn the world, and melt down its material structure, but to 
effect its moral renovation by the power of his Spirit. He is extending 
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his conquests in the north and south, the east and west. Tidings are 
borne on the wings of the wind, not of carnage and blood, filling the 
land with orphan’s tears and widow’s sighs; but tidings of redeeming 
mercy, of sinners subdued and humbled, and rejoicing in God their Sa- 
vior. The shout of a King is heard in Zion, and rejoicing that the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth. This glorious work of emancipating a lost 
race from the bondage of sin will continue to advance. Maultitudes in 
early life are consecrating themselves to the Redeemer, who bought 
them with his blood. Enrolled under the Captain of salvation, they are 
marching on to new triumphs in their warfare with the powers of dark- 
ness. 

The young men, who do not now engage in the service of Immanuel, 
will soon be left far behind the spirit of the age, and far behind those who 
are starting in the bright career of “glory, and honor, and immortality, 
eternal life.” Those who now linger in sin will soon find themselves 
deserted, and groping in darkness, while others are exulting under the 
beams of the Sun of Righteousness ; will find themselves creeping, like 
the snail, in the dust of this word’s pollutions, while others are soaring 
upward to the skies. Should they ever come to repentance and find mer- 
cy, they will see, that their early associates are too far in advance of them 
ever to be overtaken. They will have to mourn over a life spent in 
transgression, like the poor heathen who had murdered their children, 
before the gospel came to teach them their guilt, and discover how irre- 
parable was their loss. ‘The sinner is murdering his time, talents, and 
his own soul, and if reclaimed to God in riper years, he can do little 
else than weep over his former blindness and criminality. The proba- 
bility is, he will never be reclaimed, but will be deserted of God, and find 
his doom written, “ Behold, ye despisers, and wonder and perish, for I 
worka work in your day, which ye will not believe.” While somie 
awake to everlasting life, to shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
and as the stars forever and ever; the unbelieving will awake to ever- 
lasting shame and contempt, to run the eternal round of ages in the 
blackness of darkness, with the wrath of God abiding on them. What 
is the part which the young men of the present day are to take in this 
amazing alternative? God calls you sowto settle this question for 
yourselves. “ Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.” He invites you 
in mercy to come and labor in his vineyard. He offers to honor and 
bless you, to satisfy the cravings of your immortal nature from his own 
infinite fulness, to inspire you with a benevolence, which shall urge 
you on in the delightful paths of holy obedience, to adorn and exalt you 
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with the robes of a Savior’s righteousness, and communion with the 
Father of spirits. Will you comply with the invitations of eternal 
Love? Will you believe on the Lord Jesus, and surrender all your pow- 
ers to him to be employed in promoting his glory and the world’s conver- 
sion? If you refuse, the work will progress, urged on by the hand of 
Omnipotence. God will not be frustrated in his purposes. He will ac- 
complish his unfathomable designs, and crush all the powers of earth 
and hell who oppose. He is thrusting in the sickle to gather the great 
harvest of the world, and he will burn the chaff with unquenchable 
fire. 

Amazing responsibilities rest on those, who are now entering upon 
the stage of action. Consequences are pending, which might fill an 
angel’s mind with solicitude, and employ an angel’s powers. It 
is to be decided, whether this nation shall be filled with the tem- 
ples and altars of Jehovah; whether the Holy Spirit shall descend 
with his refreshing, purifying influence throughout the land; wheth- 
er future millions shall here walk in the light of the Lord, enjoy- 
ing the blessings of civil and religious liberty: or whether we shall be 
abandoned to vice and crime, to the guilt of infidelity, to Popish super- 
stition and to slavery, to be scathed with the judgments ef Heaven, and 
made a monument of wrath to warn others, that the people whe will 
not serve God skall be destroyed. 

But not this nation alone is concerned. It remains to be seen, wheth- 
er the vials of wrath are to be poured upon the earth, and its kingdoms 
made desolate and purified by great judgments, or they are to be won to 
the obedience of faith in Christ by the gentle influences of sovereign 
grace, descending like rain upon the mown grass. If the men of this 
generation will do their duty, and yield to the peaceful reign of Imman- 
uel, his going forth wiil be as the morning to cheer and bless the world. 
If they refuse and rebel, they will be destroyed, for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it; and others will be raised up who will carry out 
his great desigus of redeeming love and mercy. Away then with your 
prejudices against the religion of the Gospel, and come to participate in 
the honor and the blessings it confers, by the surrender of your heart to 
God. Come to share in the efforts and sacrifices to be made in extermi- 
nating error, disseminating divine light, and achieving the moral renova- 
tion of the world. Come to Jesus to be made strong by the power of 
his might, wise by the teaching of his Spirit, andto be furnished for ev- 
ery duty, the word of God abiding in you. In view of your fearful re- 
sponsibilities, of the souls perishing in sin and of the cross,on which 
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your redemption was purchased ; in view of the approaching judgment, 
of a future retribution and the crisis of this world’s affairs now at hand, 
awake from slumber, and do what in you lies to hasten the universal 
reign of Immanuel. “Work while the day lasts, for the night cometh 
wherein no man can work.” 





REMINISCENCES OF WAR. 


Here are a few of the reminiscences of war, entirely shorn of poetry. 
They are bloody witnesses, and let them testify. In the periodical butch- 
eries in the human family, the following hecatombs have been offered 
up to that God of battles which Christians and pagans have worshipped 
with the same devotion: 





Loss of life in the Jewish Wars, - - 25,000,000 
By Wars in the time of Sesostris, - - 15,000,000 
By those of Semiramis, Cyrus and Alexander, 30,000,000 
By Alexander’s successors, - - - 20,000,000 
Grecian Wars, - - - - 15,000,000 
Wars of the twelve Cesars, - - - 30,000,000 
Roman Wars before Julius Cesar, - - 60,000,000 
Wars of the Roman Empire, Turks and Saracens, 180,000,000 
Wars of the Reformation, - - - 30,000,000 
Wars of the Middle Ages, and nine crusades, 80,000,000 
Tartar and African Wars, - - - 180,000,000 
American Indians destroyed by the Spaniards, 12,000,000 
Wars of Napoleon, - - - - 6,000,000 

683,000,000 


The above is a mere extract from the bloody statistics of glorious 
war ; one chapter in the annals of the violence, crime and misery that 
have followed in the foot-prints of the Great Destrover.—.Advocate of 
Peace. 


*10 
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NOTICES OF THE COURTS AND OF THE BAR OF THE COUNTY 
OF HILLSBOROUGH. 


By Samuel D. Bell, Esq. 


Hillsborough is one of the five original Counties, into which the Prov- 
ince of New Hampshire, was divided by an Act of the Provincial Leg- 
islature, which took effect on the 19th of March, 1771. In 1823, all the 
towns lying East and North of the towns of Goffstown, Weare and 
Hillsborough, were separated from the County, and now constitute a 
part of the County of Merrimack. Pelham which previously was a 
part of Rockingham, was annexed to this County in Dee. 1824. 

The first Court in the County, of which I have found any account, was 
held at Amherst, in Oct. 1771. The Judges were Matthew Thornton, 
Chief Justice, Samuel Hobart, John Shepherd, Jr. and Samuel Blodgett, 
Justices. Stephen Holland was Clerk. The Attornies, whose names 
appear upon the Docket, were Ebenezer Champney of New Ipswich, 
Joshua Atherton of Amherst, Nutianiel P. Sargeant of Haverhill, Ms. 
John Prentice of Londonderry, Samuel Livermore, John Sullivan of 
Durham, and Mr. Lowell of Boston, Wyseman Claggett of Litchfield. 
Mr. Atherton and Mr. Champney were the only Attorneys then resident 
in the County. 

About the same time, a Court of General Sessions was held, ot 
which the Justices were John Goffe, Edward Goldstone, Lutwyche Sam- 
uel Hobart, Matthew Thornton, John Shepherd, Jr. William Clarke, Reu- 
ben Kidder, Samuel Cummings, John Hale, Samuel Blodgett, and Ste- 
phen Holland. 

The names of Jeremiah Page, James Underwood, Robert Fletcher, 
Matthew Patten, Andrew Fuller, Moses Nichols and John Hale, appear 
as Justices attending thisCourt in 1771. They were probably most of 
the Justices of the Peace then in commission in the County. Prior ‘to 
1776, the names of Peter Green of Concord, and Stephen Scales of Hop- 
kinton, and Moses Parsons of Amherst, appear as Attorneys. 

The names of the Judges of the Inferior Court of Common Pleas, 
from 1771 to 1813, when the Court was abolished, were 


From To Residence. 





Matthew Thornton, Chief Justice. )1771|1776|Merrimack 
Samuel Hobart, 1771776 Dunstable 
John Shepherd, Jr. 1771'1776' Amherst 
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Samuel Blodgett, 1771|1776| Goffstown 
Jonathan Lovewell, Chief Justice. |1776|179-|Dunstable 
Jeremiah Page, 1776 ‘Dunbarton 
James Underwood, Chief Justice. |1776)1807)| Litchfield 
Timothy Farrar, Chief Justice. 1776/1813' New Ipswich 
Francis Blood, 179-|180-|Temple 
Ebenezer Webster,® 1791|1806 Salisbury 
Robert Wallace, 180-|1813|Henniker 
Robert Alcock, 180-|1813] Deering. 











Judge Farrar was Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, for 
the Eastern Circuit, from 1813 to 1816. 

Joshua Darling, Henniker, Jedediah K. Smith, Amherst, were Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas for the First District, from 1816 to 1822. 


JUSTICES OF THE COURT OF SESSIONS FROM 1821 TO 1825. 





Joshua Darling, Henniker, Joseph Philbrick, Weare, 
(if Jedediah K. Smith, Amherst, | Jacob Tuttle, Antrim. 
Abiel Wilson, Wilton, 
JUDGES OF THE PRESENT COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 
Simon P. Colby, Weare, from 1833 to 1840 
‘ Frederick G. Stark, Manchester, from 1833 to 1835 
i Jesse Carr, Goffstown, from 1835 


trom 1840 


Charles F’. Gove was appointed Circuit Justice of the Court of Com 
mon Pleas throughout the State, 1843. 


/ JUDGES OF PROBATE. 


Jacob Whittemore, Antrim, 





John Goffe, Derryfield, 

Matthew Patten, Bedford. 
Jonathan Blanchard, Dunstable, 
Samuel Dana, Amherst, 

Ebenezer Champney, New Ipswicl 
Clifton Claggett, Litchfield. 

John Harris, Hopkinton, 

Clifton Claggett, Amherst, 
Edmund Parker, Amherst, 

Luke Woodbury, Antrim, 


1771 to 1776. 
1776 to 1785. 
1785 to 1787. 
1787 to 1792. 

1, 1792 to 1810. 
1810 to 1812. 
1812 to 1823. 
1823 to 1829. 
1829 to 1836. 
1836 


REGISTERS OF PROBATE. 


Joshua Atherton, Amherst, 
Jonathan Blanchard, Dunstable, 
Samuel Dana, Amherst, 
William Gordon Amherst, 
Charles H. Atherton, Amherst, 
Stephen Peabody, Milford. 
Lemuel N. Pattee, Goffstown, 


1771 to 1776. 
1776 to 1784. 
1784 to 1787. 
1787 to 1797. 
1798 to 1837. 
1837 to 1842. 
1842 
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CLERKS OF THE SUPERIOR COURT. 


Nathaniel Adams, Portsmouth, 1780 to 1816, throughout the State. 
Nathaniel Healey, Jr. Portsmouth, Assistant pro tem 1783. 
Frederick French, Amherst, 1816 to 1824. 

Andrew Wallace, Hancock, 1824 to 1839. 

Perley Dodge, Amherst, 1839 e 


CLERKS OF THE COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 


Stephen Holland, 1771 to 1776. | Edward French, Assistant. 
Robert Fietcher, 1776 to 1783. | Moses Eastman, 1816 to 1822. 
Robert Fletcher, Jr. 1783 to 1804. | Andrew Wallace, 1824 to 1840. 
Frederick French 1804 to 1824. | Perley Dodge, 1840 


CLERKS OF THE COURTS OF SESSIONS. 
Enoch Darling, Henniker, | Elisha F. Wallace, Amherst. 
SHERIFFS OF HILLSBOROUGH. 


Moses Kelley, Goffstown, 1776 to 1807. 
Benjamin Pierce, Hillsborough, 1807 to 1814. 
Israel W. Kelley, Salisbury 1814 to 1819. 
Benjamin Pierce, 1819 to 1827. 
Jacob Whittemore, Antrim, 1827 to 1837. 
Frederick G. Stark, Bedford, 1837 to 1842, 
Mace Moulton, Bedford, 1842 to 1845. 
Elijah Munroe, Amherst, 1845 


REGISTERS OF DEEDS. 


Samuel Hobart, 1771 to 1776. | Ezra Prescott, 1828 to 1838. 
Moses Nichols, 1776 to 1790. | John L. Hadley, 1839 to 1842. 
Jonathan Smith, 1790 to 1806. | Edwin A. Bodwell, 1842 

Isaac Brooks, 1806 to 1828. 

Alfred Foster elected 1827, deceased without acting. 


COUNTY TREASURERS. 


David Underhill, 1834 to 1838. 
Israel Fuller, Jr. 1839 to 1842. 
Nathaniel Bruce, 1843 





Robert Means, —_  -——. 
David Stewart, 1806 to 1823, 
John Secombe, 1823 to 1829. 








John Bruce, 1830 to 1833. 

SOLICITORS. 
William Gordon, 1794 to 1801. | Titus Brown, 1823 to 1825. 
Thos. W. ‘Thompson, 1805 Edmund Parker, 1825 to 1829. 
Nathaniel Green, Benj. M. Farley, 1829 to 1834. 
Baruch Chase, 1809 to 1810. | Charles F. Gove. 1834 to 1837. 
Parker Noyes, Charles J. Fox, 1837 to 1844. 


John Harris, 1817 to 1823. | G. W. Morrison, 1844 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF PHYSICIANS IN STODDARD. 


{For information respecting the following medical Gentlemen, we are 
indebted to Dr. Fisher.] 


Dr. Ward Eddy was the first physician of Stoddard. He 
came from Massachusetts to this place, not far from 1785, prac- 
used until 1815, and died in 1828, aged about 85 years. He 
was a very good man. 

Dr. Asher Loveland came from Keene to this place in 1790, 
practised till 1835, and is still living, aged 80 years. He has 
been accounted a skilful Physician for his time. 

Dr. Nathaniel Worcester came into the town in 1809, and 
died 1825, aged 42. 

Dr. Jonathan Knight moved into the place in 1816 from 
Westmoreland, continued here about three fourths of the time 
till 1837, and then removed to Littleton. 

Dr. G. F. Dunbar was from Keene. He came to Stoddard 
about 1818, and removed to Westmoreland, where he now re- 
sides. It is said he graduated at Dartmouth College in 1817, 
but his name does not appear on the Triennial Catalogue. 

Dr. Hervey Fisher was born in Stoddard in 1792. His father 
moved into the place from Wrentham, Ms. Dr. Fisher re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of medicine at Dartmouth College 
in 1818, and has practised medicine ever since. 

Dr. Josiah Fleman was born in 1810, received a medical 
degree in 1836, came from Vermont into Stoddard, where he has 
practised about 9 years. 

There have been Drs. Frink and Flint, and some other Phy- 
sicians resident in the town for a short time, but little is known 
concerning them. 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF PHYSICIANS IN ATKINSON. 


Dr. Nathaniel Peabody, who was ‘the first Physician in At- 
kinson, was born at Topsfield, Ms., March Ist, 1741. He was 
son of Dr. Jacob Peabody, who removed to Leominster, and 
there remained till his death in 1758. His mother was Susanna, 
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daughter of the Rev. John Rogers of Boxford, and was of the 
tenth generation in a direct line of descent from John Rogers, the 
Martyr. He studied medicine with his father, and settled as a 
Physician in Atkinson, where he soon acquired a very extensive 
business, and was accounted an able and successful practitioner. 
March Ist, 1763, he married Abigail, daughter of Samuel Little, 
Esq. of Atkinsor, but they had no children. So great was his 
reputation in his profession, that a number of individuals sought 
his instructions as a teacher in medicine, and when the New 
Hampshire Medical Society was chartered, he was appointed one 
of the Fellows. Oct. 27th, 1774, he was appointed Lieut. 
Colonel of the 7th regiment, and upon the commencement of 
hostilities between this and the mother country, he espoused the 
cause of independence and took a very active part in the Rev- 
olutionary struggle. March 25th, 1779, he was elected a Del- 
egate to the Continental Congress, and was also re-appointed in 
1785, but this last appointment he did not fulfil. He was 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, a state Senator, and 
also a Counsellor for the State. He held also the offices of 
Brigadier General and Major General in the militia; but abont 
1795, he retired from all public trusts. 

Dr. Peabody was a friend to education, and did much in 
procuring the charter of Atkinson Academy, of which, for many 
years, he was a Trustee. He also assisted several young men in 
obtaining a liberal education. In 1791, the Corporation of 
Dartmouth College conferred on him the degree of M. A. 

He was, evidently, a man of very respectable talents, showy, 
but not great. He was, too, a man of uncommon capability in the 
transaction of business, and a great manager, but full of intrigue, 
and apparently destitute of all moral principle. About the com- 
mencement of the present century, Dr. Peabody became greatly 
involved in debt, and for many of the last years of his life, he 
was imprisoned at Exeter, and died within the limits of the jail 
yard, June 27th, 1823, aged 82 years. See Farmer’s and 
Moore’s Collections, Vol. TI. 

Dr. Kendall Osgood was born at Andover in 1757, and was 
settled as a Physician in Atkinson about 1785. He removed to 
Peterborough in the summer of 1788, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his days. He was one of the original Fellows of 
the New Hampshire Medical Society. He died, Aug. 19th, 
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1801, aged 44 years. A more full account may be expected of 
him under the head of Peterborough. 

Dr. William Cogswell was born at Haverhill, Ms., July 11th, 
1760, and died at Atkinson, Jan. Ist, 1831, in the 71st year of 
his age. His mother was Judith Badger, daughter of Joseph 
Badger, a merchant of Haverhill, Ms. His father, whose name 
was Nathaniel, was born at Ipswich, Ms., Jan. 19th, 1707, and 
was also a merchant in Haverhill. He died March 23rd, 1783, 
aged 76 years. His father’s name was John, who was born at 
Ipswich in 1650, and died there in 1710, aged 60 years. He 
was the son of William of Ipswich, who was born 1619, and 
died about 1701, whose father was John Cogswell, a merchant 
of London, who came io this country in 1635, and settled in 
Ipswich, Ms. He died Nov. 29th, 1669, leaving a wife and 
seven children—three sons and four daughters. He descended 
from the ancient family of the Cogswells in a direct line from 
Lord Humphrey Cogswell of England, to whom in 1447, was 
first granted the Coat of Arms, which appertains to the name of 
Cogswell. 

Dr. Cogswell spent three and a half years with his brother-in- 
law, the Rev. Jonathan Searle of Mason, N. H., with whom he 
studied Latin, Greek and other branches of education, thus _pre- 
paring himself for the contemplated study of medicine. At the 
close of this time, the Revolutionary War having commenced, 
he left his studies, and entered, though only fifteen and a_ half 
years of age, the army of the United States, as a private soldier, 
in a company commanded by his brother, Capt. Thomas Cogs- 
well, and continued in the service about a year. He then com- 
menced the study of medicine and surgery under the direction of 
Dr. Nathaniel Peabody of Atkinson, who was a Physician of 
distinction, and to whom a number of young men resorted for 
medical instruction. Having completed his course of prepara- 
tion, he was July 19th, 1781, appointed surgeon’s mate to Dr. 
William Eustis, late Governor of Massachusetts, in the General 
Military Hospital of the United States, established at West Point. 
and continued in service until the close of the Revolutionary 
Warin 1783. Jan. 5th, 1784 he was promoted to the chief 
charge of the Hospital at West Point, and remained in office till 
Sept. Ist, 1785, having served his country more than five 
years in its memorable struggle for Independence. The freedom 
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of the country having been obtained, he retired to the circle of 
his friends, and commenced the practice of medicine in the town 
of Atkinson, N. H., where his parents resided during the latter 
part of life. July 22nd, 1786, he was married to Judith 
Badger, daughter of the Hon. Joseph Badger of Gilmanton. 
She was born May 15th, 1766 and still survives in the 80th 
year of herage. They had nine children, eight of whom are 
now living. 

Dr. Cogswell took a very active part in establishing the Med- 
ical Society of New Hampshire, and when it was incorporated in 
1791,he was appointed by General Court one of the nineteen Fel- 
lows,whose names are mentioned in the Charter, only one of whom 
still survives, the memorable Dr. Green of Dover, in the 99th 
year of his age. The reputation in which he was held as a Physi- 
cian, may be ascertained from the fact, that young gentlemen 
frequently resorted to him for medical instruction, preparatory 
to the practice of physic.—He also manifested a lively interest 
in the education of youth and did much for the establishment of 
Atkinson Academy, one of the oldest literary institutions in the 
State, of which he was one of the Trustees from its commence- 
ment, and for many years, President of the Board of Trust. 

This biographical notice will be concluded by a short extract 
from the sermon preached at Dr. Cogswell’s funeral, by the Rev. 
John Kelly of Hampstead: “ Asa man, he had a mind above 
the ordinary level, accurately discerning men and things. It was 
improved by useful science, and a disposition to do good. As 
a Physician, he was judicious, careful and attentive. As a 
magistrate, he encouraged no vexatious litigations, nor aided the 
knavish in their fraud and violence. As a husband he was kind, 
tender and provident. As a father he united dignity with the 
most endearing affection to his children. As a Christian pro- 
fessor, he was uniform, steady, and firm as a rock. In his last 
sickness he was resigned, humble, and patient, and so he fell 
asleep in Jesus.” 

Dr. Thomas Wallace was born in Bedford, Jan. 14th, 1793. 
His preparatory education was obtained at Atkinson Academy. 
He studied medicine with Dr. Spaulding of Amherst, and his 
brother, Dr. Isaac Wallace. He commenced practice in Mid- 
dleton, Ms., but soon moved to Atkinson, where he remained 
only ashort time, and then removed to Derry, where he now 
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resides. In 1837 he was elected a Fellow of the State Medical 
Society. 

Dr. Isaac Burnham Hovey was born in Derry, May Ist 
1790. He fitted for college at Pinkerton Academy, and entered 
Dartmouth College, but his health failing he abandoned the idea 
of pursuing a collegiate course of education. He read medicine 
with Dr. George Farrar of Derry,and Dr. William Ingalls of 
Boston, and attended the Medica! Lectures at Brown University, 
where he received the degree of M. D., Sept. 6th, 1820. His 
license to practice was obtained, July 31st, 1822. He com- 
menced business in Gloucester, Ms. but removed to Atkinson, 
October, 1822, where he has since resided. He married Eliza 
Richards, daughter of Mr. Joseph Richards of Atkinson, by 
whom he has ason. He is a magistrate, and a Trustee of At- 
kinson Academy. 





PLAISTOW. 


Though Plaistow was incorporated as early as 1749, yet there 
was never a Physician resident in the town, till recently. The 
sick have been visited by medical gentlemen from abroad. Dr. 
Nathaniel Knight Kelly is the first and only Physician, who ever 
settled in the place. He is a son of Dea. Simeon Kelly, who 
was brother of the Rev. John Kelly of Hampstead, and 
was born in Plaistow, September 14th, in the year 1800. 
He acquired his preparatory education at Atkinson Academy, 
studied medicine with Dr. Hovey of Atkinson, and received a 
degree of M. D. at Bowdoin College in 1828. Immediately 
after, he commenced practice in his native town, where he still 
resides. Sept. 19th, 1836, he married Anna Dow, daughter of 
John Dow, Esq. of Atkinson, and sister of the Rev. Moses 
Dow, late of York, Me. 
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A PLEA FOR COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


By Epwin D. Sansory, 
Prof. of the Latin Language and Literature in Dartmouth College. 


Education proposes to develope man’s mental and moral faculties. It 
can furnish no new sense or capacity. It takes the human soul as it 
finds it, morally depraved. Its object then is, as far as possible, to 
check and subdue the native propensities to evil ; and, by the aid of 
God’s grace, to fit the man for a useful life and a happy eternity. Some 
men ascribe to education all the efficacy and power of regeneration. 
Assuming the sinlessness of the human soul in infancy, they maintain 
that all transgression results from ignorance ; and, that men need knowl- 
edge only in orderto become holy. Though we freely admit, that “ knowl 
edge is power,” we cannot admit, that it is either piety or holiness. We 
cannot predicate of mere intelligence either holiness or sinfulness. It 
hecomes holy or sinful only by its association with a sinful or holy be- 
ing. It is then employed precisely like military stores or ready armor, 
only to enlarge the power of the executive agent. Increase the intelli- 
gence of a wicked man and you inerease his ability to do evil. The 
converse of this is equally true. Enlarge the intellectual resources of a 
good man and you, thereby, give greater scope and energy to his practi- 
cal benevolence. The value of knowledge, therefore, depends chiefly up- 
on the moral state of the subject, who possesses it. Education can neith- 
er cleanse the heart, nor purify the affections. Admitting the depravity 
of the human soul, education has no power tosave. The polluted heart 
must be washed in atoning blood ; the conscience must be purged from 
dead works by the Spirit of the living God. There is no other redeem- 
ing power. The perverse will can only be swayed by infinite love; and, 
those educators, who would reform the world simply by educating the 
common mind, without the agency of God’s Spirit, are building upon 
the sand. It must be remembered, however, that the education receiv- 
ed, in most of our New England schools, ‘s in a high degree moral and 
religious as well as intellectual. Wherever the Bible is read and studied, 
it cannot be otherwise; and itis this indirect infiuence of the gospel, 
which flows from the domestic altar, from the sacred desk, and from the 
study of God’s word, which gives to educated New England mind, its 
exalted character for virtue and >‘ety. Let this influence be abated or 
diminished, and just so far will the character of the people be degraded. 
Mere scientific instruction, apart from a religious education, can never 
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make its subjects wae “salt of the earth,” or “ the light of the world.” 
Has;education then no conservative power? Has knowledge no tendency 
to diminish vice and prevent crime? Some men affirm, that “to educate 
an irreligious soul is like putting weapons into the hands of a maniac. 
Just so far as you discipline and strengthen the unregenerate mind, you 
increase the skill and energy of a wicked agent.” If the discipline of a 
depraved child were wholly mental in its character; if the moral influ- 
ences which surround every child in a Christian jand were wholly with- 
drawn, what is here asserted might be true. But as menare conditioned, 
in Christian communities, it is neither abstractly nor relatively true, that 
educated minds are actually rendered more wicked, or that their natural 
propensities to sin are strengthened. On the contrary, it is safe to assert, 
that education makes men more prudent and thoughtful ; and, conse- 
quently, less liable to run heedlessly into sin. Divine Inspiration encour- 
ages us to entertain such views of instruction, “Train up a child in the 
way he should go,” says the wise man, “and when he is old he will not 
depart fromit.” This precept is addressed to every parent. It refers 
merely to human agency in the education of young minds. It makes no 
allusion to the aids of divine grace any farther, than such influences are 
supposed to accompany all well-directed efforts to do good. The same 
unerring authority says; “A child left to himself bringeth his mother 
to shame.” In these two passages, the legitimate fruits of knowledge 
and ignorance are presented in bold contrast. Right instruction secures 
integrity of character. Ignorance and self-will lead to degradation and 
ruin. Butif knowledge, in itself,is neither holy nor sinful, but becomes 
such only by its union with a holy or sinful being, it may be asked, how 
does education, necessarily, exalt the character and strengthen the social 
virtues? Ianswer by appealing to the natural instincts of the soul, such 
as love of fame, desire of excellence, thirst for knowledge, self-respect 
and conscious worth. It is true, that these are not the most exalted mo- 
tives that can influence a rational being, still they are important in their 
place. They are the bands which bind the social fabric together; and, 
in their legitimate action are, indirectly, promotive of true piety. The 
results of education here alluded to, relate principally to the well-be- 
ing of men in thislife. It is, in this view, that I wish to present them. I 
propose to examine briefly our Common School System in its social and 


economical relations. 
To ie continued. 
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OUTLINE OF A COURSE OF THEOLOGICAL STUDY. 


{The following Course of Study was adopted by the late Rev. Asa Burton, 
D. D. of Thetford, Vt. in preparing young men to preach the Gospel. About 
sixty individuals read Divinity with him as Candidates for the Ministry.] 


1. On the Understanding. Isit a Faculty of the mind ? Whatare its 
operations, with their specific differences ? 

2. On Taste. Is there such a Faculty ? What are its operations ? 
Into how many classes are they divisible ? And how do they differ from 
the operations of the Understanding ? 

3. On the Will. Is ita Faculty? What are its operations, with their 
design? And in what respects, do they differ from those of the Taste ? 

4, What is the spring of action in moral Agents? 

5. Why are some things termed morally goed, and others, morally evil: 
and some things, naturally good, and others, naturally evil ? 

6. What properties are necessary to constitute a moral Agent? And 
why are they necessary ? 

7. On Liberty. What is it? Does it agree with necessity, and is it 
necessary to praise and blame ? 

8. On the Affections and Passions, Are they distinct from, and ante- 
cedent to, Volition ? 

9, Is. a knowledge of right and wrong necessary to the existence of 
moral good and evil ? 

10, On the Being of God. 

11. On the Inspiration of the Scriptures. 

12. On the Perfections of the Deity, with the arguments to establish 
his moral perfections. 

13. On the Trinity and Unity of the Godhead. 

14. ‘On the Decrees of God, and their agreement with Liberty. 

15. On God’s last End in all his operations. 

16. On the Nature of Holiness. 

17. On the Moral Law, and the Covenant of Works, with the differ- 
ence between them. 

18, What is the Import and Design of the rewards and punishments, 
annexed to the Law ? 

19. On the Fallof Man, What effect had it on his Posterity ? 

20. On the Nature of Selfishness, or Total Depravity. 

21. On the Necessity and Nature of Christ’s Atonement forsin. , }, , 

22. On the Necessity and Nature of Regeneration. 
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. On the Covenant of Grace. 

On Faith. 

On Justification. 

On the Saints’ Perseverance. 

On Heaven and Hell, or the Nature of Future Happiness and Mis- 


On the General Resurrection. 
On the Final Judgment. 
. On the Duration of Future Happiness and Misery. 
. On the Sabbath. 
On the Nature of a Christian Church, with the qualifications 
necessary for Communion. 
33. On Baptism. 
34. On the Lord’s Supper. 
35. On Church Discipline. 
36. On Church Officers. 


BERRI SEE LE 





HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
[Continued from page 79.) 


The Society is National in its character, and Catholic in its principles, 
and has bestowed its patronage upon young men of different denomina- 
tions of evangelical sentiments whose qualifications have been deemed 
suitable, from all parts of the United States and of the Canadas. Most 
of its beneficiaries, however, have been connected with Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians. These features of the Society have been ap- 
plauded by the wise and the good, and have laid a foundation for its 
great extent and usefulness. Upon these principles the Society contin- 
ued to make appropriations until April 14th, 1841, when the follow- 
ing preamble and vote were adopted: 

“ Whereas, The number of beneficiaries of this Society has been great- 
ly increased within a few years, and its receipts for the same time, owing 
to the pecuniary embarrassments of the country, have not been propor- 
tionably increased, and, consequently, have not been sufficient to meet 
the current disbursements, and thus a debt has been incurred which the 
Directors do not feel justified in increasing ;—and whereas, the funds of 
the Society are derived from four or five denominations of Christians, 
while assistance is now rendered to individuals of at least eight differ- 
ent denominations, and most of those of other denominations, which do 
not contribute to the funds of this Society, have now Education Societies 
of their own to assist young men in preparing for the ministry; there is 
not, therefore, the same reason for this Society’s rendering assistance to 
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young men of those denominations as formerly existed; and, as appro- 
priations must be withheld from some beneficiaries, Justice seems to re- 
quire, that aid should not be rendered to young men connected with 
those denominations, which do not contribute to the funds of this So- 
ciety: Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That no appropriations be made hereafter to new appli- 
cants for assistance, connected with denominations, which do not con- 
tribute to the funds of this Society, until its funds will enable it to do so 
without embarrassment.” 

The object of the Society is to increase the number of eminently 
holy, learned and efficient ministers of Jesus Christ. In the preamble 
to the original Constitution, the design of the Society is thus expressed, 
“to aid indigent young men of talents and hopeful piety, in acquiring a 
learned and competent education for the gospel ministry.” Undoubted 
piety, and respectable talents and scholarship are indispensable prereq- 
uisites to its patronage. The Rule of the Society on this subject is: 
“No person shall be patronized who does not furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence of promising talents, and decided piety, and who is not in the way 
of obtaining a thorough classical and theological education.” In con- 
formity to this regulation, the Soviety has ever endeavored to raise up 
ministers after the heart of Jehovah, “ who shall feed the people with 
knowledge and understanding.” 

Apri! 10th, 1816, the Directors voted, that they would hold quarterly 
meetings on the second Wednesdays of January, April, July and Octo- 
ber, at 10 o’clock, A. M., for the purpose of making appropriations to 
beneficiaries, and transacting any other business that might come before 
them. The quarterly meetings have been held on these days trom that 
time to the present. 

The method of bestowing the charities of the Society, has been vari- 
ous, The plan first adopted, was to afford gratuitous assistance to young 
men, sufficient to meet their necessary expenses; but this was found to 
encourage indolence, and extravagance. October 13th, 1819, the 
Directors fixed upon a definite sum to be granted to the beneficiaries, 
throwing them for support, in some measure, upon their own resources 
and efforts; but this method did not prove, in its operations, altogether 
satisfactory. October 11th, 1820, the method of assisting young men by 
way of loans was adopted ; and an obligation was required of them by 
the Society, to refund one half the amount received. This method op- 
erated favorably. July 12th, 1826, the whole was made a loan, 
payable by instalments in one, two, and three years, after the young men 
should come into the ministry. April, 1836, the conditions of payment 
were further relaxed, by extending the credit on the whole amount to 
five years from the conclusion of the course of study; and still further, 
by offering a diseount of twelve per cent. per annum, on all sums refund- 
ed before the expiration of the five years, according tothe part of the 
time anticipated by the payment. The notes, however, of foreign and 
domestic missionaries, and of ministers settled over feeble churches, 
might be cancelled at the discretion of the Board of Directors. 

On this footing the appropriations continued to be granted until May 
30th, 1843, when the present change was adopted. By this change, 
after having made a full experiment both of the gratuitous and of the 
Joaning system under various modifications, the attempt has been made 
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to retain the advantages of both, by keeping them more distinct, 
rather than by virtually amalgamating them as on the former plan; and 
by giving to the young men their choice, influenced by such advice in 
view of their peculiar circumstances as they may obtain from judicious 
friends and from the officers of the Board, whether to receive assistance 
as a gratuity or as a loan. 

The loans, though without interest during the term of credit, are te be 
treated more strictly as a debt than heretofore, being required to be re- 
funded in full by the young men before their settlement in the ministry ; 
or within two years after they shall have finished their studies, if they 
do not settle within that time. This change in the loaning system 
seemed to be demanded by the community, especially by those who had 
been the recipients of its charities; and the Society, always willing to 
be the servant of its patrons and friends, most readily adopted it. 

The Board of Directors established a Committee of Ageney of their 
own members, as early as Jan. 13th, 1819. Jan. 9th, 1828, the name of 
this Committee was changed, and its .powers enlarged. It was called 
the Executive Committee, and invested with authority to aet in behalf 
of the Directors during the interim of the Quarterly Sessions of the 
Board. May 28th, 1827, a Financial Committee was established for the 
purpose of superintending and managing the funds of the Society. 

For the first ten years, the Society operated in different paris of the 
United States in a loose and desultory manner, though societies and 
associations auxiliary to it, were formed in various places of the land. 
Since then, it has from time to time become more systematic in its opera- 
tions. In 1826 and 1827, the Education Societies which had been formed 
in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut and New York, (the 
latter extending over the States of New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania,) became connected with the American Education Society as 
Branches. In 1829 and 1830, Branch Societies were formed in Illinois, 
Indiana, and that part of Ohio called the Western Reserve. In 1829 
also, an Agency was established at Cincinnati, Ohio; in 1831, Agencies 
were established in East and West Tennessee, at Utica in 1833, and at 
Philadelphia in 1834. In 1830,an Auxiliary Society was formed for 
Rhode Island. Since 1829, county auxiliaries have been formed in most 
of the counties inthe States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. It should be observed, however, that pre- 
viously to 1818, four county societies had been formed within Massachu- 
setts. July 18th, 1831, the Presbyterian Branch was reorganized, and 
greatly extended in its operations. October 2nd, 1835, an Education 
Society for Michigan Territory was formed, and went into operation, 
connected with the Western Reserve Branch. In the autumn of 1837, 
this Society altered its constitution so as to become a Branch, and as 
such was, January 10th, 1838, recognized by the American Education 
Society. Within a few years past, there have been some little modifica- 
tions in the Presbyterian Branch, and the Education Societies at the 
West, in reference to their connection with the Parent Society; but 
nothing, essentially affecting its interest or operations, has taken place. 

The plan of pastoral supervision of the beneficiaries, was early adop- 
ted, and, in some measure, carried into execution. Persons were speci- 
ally appointed to visit the young men, for this purpose. Since 1826, this 
service has been more fully performed, and been attended with happy 
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effects on the beneficiaries, and the cause generally. The object, as ex- 
pressed in a Rule of the Society, is thus stated:—* The Secretary shall 
be required to exercise, so far as he shall be able, pastoral supervision 
over all who are under the patronage of the Society, by visiting them at 
the places where they reside, and conversing and praying with them in- 
dividually and collectively; corresponding with them and their 
instructors, and by other means calculated to excite them to ef- 
fort, and to encourage them to seek an elevated spirit of piety.” The 
Secretary of the Parent Society has performed this service, so far as his 
other duties of an imperative nature would allow. Other Secretaries 
and permanent Agents also have taken a part in this important work. 

The receipts of the Society from year to year,as appears by the An- 
nual Reports, are as follows, viz. 1816, $5,714; 1817, $6,436; 1818, 
$5,971; 1819, $19,330; 1820, $15,148; 1821, $13,108; 1822, $15,940: 
1823, $11,545; 1824, $9,454; 1826,* $16,596; 1827, $33,094; 1828, $31,- 
591; 1829, $30,084; 1830, $30,710; 1831, $40,450; 1832, $42,030; 1833, 
$47,836; 1834, $57,818; 1835, $83,062; 1836, $63,227; 1837, $65,574; 

1838, $55,660 ; 1839, $55,075; 1840, $51,963; 1841, $63,113,58; 1842, 
$32,352,15; 1843, $33,789,33; 1844, $34,811,67; 1845, $51,219,55. 

The Society has a permanent fund, amounting to $73,887,36. 

The results of the Society have been as follows. It has assisted since 
its formation, 3,587 young men of different evangelical denominations, 
from the different States in the Union. The number aided in each suc- 
ceeding year, from 1816 to 1845, is as follows: 7, 138, 140, 161, 172, 205, 
195, 216, 198, 225, 156, 300, 404, 524, 604, 673, 807, 912, 1,040, 1,040, 
1,125, 1,141, 981, 922, 810, 615, 468, 388, 345. 

The whole amount which has been refunded by former beneficiaries, 
is as follows: during the eleven years preceding April 36th, 1826, 
$339,60; in 1827, $90,00; 1828, $864,22; 1829, $830,91: 1830, $1,007,84 ; 
1831, $2,647,63 ; 1832, $1,312,77 ; 1833, $2,113,27; 1834, $1,947,78; 1835, 
$2,957,14; 1836, $4,332,53; 1837, $7,644,10; 1838, $4,467,95; 1839, 
$4,426,40; 1840, $4,784,84; 1841, $6,633,30; 1842, $4,724,78; 1843, $2,- 
157,05 ; 1844, $3,514,04 ; 1845, $3,212,23—making in the whole $60,008,38. 

The sum of earnings by the beneficiaries for labor and school-keeping, 
reported from year to year, for sixteen years, is as follows, viz: 
1827, $4,000; 1828, $5,149; 1829, $8,728; 1830, $11,010; 1831, $11,460; 
1832, $15,568 ; 1833, $20,611; 1834, $26,268; 1835, $29,829; 1836, $33,- 
502 ; 1837, $39,685,87 ; 1838, $37,844,88 ; 1839, $33,177; 1840, $31,972; 
1841, $21,739,51; 1842, $18,968—making in the whole $349,510,51. 

In July, 1827, the Directors of the Society established a periodical, 
first entitled the “ Quarterly Journal of the American Educatien Socie- 
ty;” in January, 1829, it took the name of the “Quarterly Register and 
Journal of the American Education Society ;” in August, 1830, the name 
of the “Quarterly Register of the American Education Society ;” and 
from August 1831, till the work was discontinued in 1843, making 15 
Volumes, the title of the “American Quarterly Register.” This publi- 
cation contains a great mass of literary and ecclesiastical statistics, and 
various treatises relating to education, the Christian ministry and benevo- 
lent operations. 


*In 1826, the time for holding the annual meeting was changed, and the An- 
nual Report of that year embraces a period of twenty months. 
*12 
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The American Education Society is fundamental in the benevolent 
enterprises of the present day. It operates unseen but with immense 
power. Its success in carrying outits plans has surpassed the highest 
expectations of its founders. ‘Though formed on broad and liberal prin- 
ciples, and in some respects under favorable auspices, yet such results 
could not have been anticipated. From the success of the past en- 
couragement may be entertained in reference tothe future. As the ad- 
vancement of this cause is inseparable from the promotion of the inter- 
ests of the church, the welfare of mankind, and the divine glory, it must 
be dear to the heart of Infinite Love. The justice of Sinai, the mercy of 
Zion, and the command of Christ to “ preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture,” press all the friends of the Society to adopt as their motto—Ener- 
getic Perseverance, until it shall be announced—* The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, and he 
shali reign forever and ever.” 








WANT OF MINISTERS. 


fa the New England States many vacant churches exist, and 
their call is, Send us Pastors, that we may be fed with knowledge 
and understanding. ‘ But looking beyond the narrow limits of 
New England,” we quote from the last Report of the American 
Education Society, ‘and embracing the country at large, for 
which our labors are needed, there is no longer any necessity for 





very minute inquiry, in order that we should be convinced of 4 
the extensive destitution which exists. If we speak only of the 
destitute churches, as recognized by the Congregational, Pres- 
byterian, Dutch Reformed, German Reformed, and Evangelical 
Lutheran denominations, we find that these exceed the number 
of ministers by more than two thousand and three hundred. Iu 
almost every section of the west and south, numerous towns, 
counties, and sometimes larger districts, are found entirely desti- 
tute of any competent evangelical instruction. Of the numer- 
ous proofs which might be adduced, a few only must suffice. A 
committee, appointed by a convention of ministers aad elders be- 
longing to the three eastern Presbyteries of Michigan, which as- 
sembled in 1844, “ to concert measures to supply with the gos- 
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pel the churches and regions destitute of it within the boundaries 
of those three Presbyteries,” reported “ twenty-six churches as 
destitute, and ten places where churches ought immediately to 
be formed.” A short time since, there were in Missouri, about 
fifty counties in which no Presbyterian minister resided. In 
Kentucky, at the same time, there were from ten to fifteen coun- 
ties without a Presbyterian minister. Not long ago, it was stat- 
ed by a minister in Indiana, that in nine of the twenty-one coun- 
ties embraced in the Presbytery to which he belonged, there was 
no minister of his own denomination living or preaching, except 
himself. Even in Southern Illinois, which was examined with 
reference to this point in 1844, at an expense of three months’ 
labor, while there was found a minister of some sort to every 
three hundred souls, there was not found, of duly qualified min- 
isters, so much as one to a county. In the State of Louisiana, 
it has been estimated that there are but about one hundred and 
thirty evangelical ministers among a population of more than 
460,000 souls.” 

A minister from Ohio, writes, ‘* would to God you could hear 
the urgency of the requests for but one day’s labor among many of 
the famishing neighborhoods in this section of our Valley. Our 
churches may be permanently established, if we can get timely 
assistance. But it is useless to organize more churches here un- 
til we have some prospect of supplying them.’’ A letter from 
Wiskonsin, says, “ The time has come when this country must 
be provided with the ministrations of the gospel. The necessi- 
ties and desires of the people, like the accumulation of an ob- 
structed stream, have been rising and increasing till the anxiety is 
very great, and the demand imperious. ‘The people will do all 
they can, and all they ought, make any effort, any sacrifice, if 
they can only have a good minister. The cry every where is, 


Send us ministers—Send us good ministers—Send them now.” 
The Lutherans have 1,400 churches, and yet but about 400 
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pastors. The German Reformed have 760 churches, and only 
about 190 pastors. 

We only add, that the increase of the population of the United 
States is, probably, more than 1,350 every day, on an average. 
Allowing, then, one minister only to 1,000 souls, five hundred 
ministers annually are needed to supply the increase of the pop- 
ulation of this country. And let it be remembered, that this esti- 
mate does not include the present destitution of ministers, which 
is very great, nor the vacancy made by the decease of ministers, 
to supply which would require about 500 annually. Such is our 
home condition. 

But what shall be said of the foreign field? The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions are urgent in their 
demands for more laborers. In addition to the men they now 
have in service, and to the numbers requisite to supply the places 
of those who decease, or return to this country, on account of ill 
health, it is estimated by the Secretaries of the Society, after 
particular examination and mature reflection, that at least 230 
missionaries more than they now have in the field, might easily 
and advantageously be employed immediately, could they be ob- 
tained. Such are now the openings in the providence of God 
for laborers in heathen lands. Other openings will annually occur, 
and, in a few years, there will probably be a greatly increased 
demand for missionaries of the cross. The Society has now 
been in existence 35 years, and before the same period of time 
shall have again elapsed, it is confidently believed, that the 
whole heathen world will be in readiness for the reception of am- 
bassadors of Christ. ‘Two thousand missionaries at least, the 
churches in the United States ought to send forth on this embas- 
sy of mercy. A great work is to be performed. There are now 
about six hundred millions of the human race in Pagan and Mo- 
hammedan lands, shrouded in moral darkness, in all its varied and 
horrid appearances. ‘Twenty millions of souls, annually, pass to 
their everlasting destiny without the knowledge of the Savior of 
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sinners. For the conversion of this world to Christ, nothing, ex- 
cept the Holy Ghost, is wanted, so much as ministers of the gos- 
pel. And yet there are not so many by nearly one third, now pre- 
paring for the ministry, as there were eight years ago. O, that the 
pious young men of our country, weuld ponder this well, and then 
say Here, Lord, am J, send me. 





EARLY HISTORY OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHIES. 


Before the Revolution, Europeans were the only writers of Americar 
jeography. The work last used to any considerable extent, before Geogra- 
phies were prepared and published by Americans, was the one publish- 
ed by William Guthrie, Esq. of London, entitled “ a Geographical, His- 
torical and Commercial Grammar.” This was imported from England, 
and was a standard work in our Colleges. Thirteen editions of it had 
been printed in 1792. 

The Rev. Jedidiah Morse, D. D. of Charlestown, Ms. was the pioneer in 
the department of Geography in this country. The first edition of his 
work was printed at New Haven, Ct. October, 1784. He was, at that 
time, the teacher of a Young Ladies’ School, and the manuscript was 
intended not for publication, but to be copied by his pupils. Soon, how- 
ever, SO many copies were wanted, that he was induced to publish 
it in an 18mo. volume of 214 pages. This was the first Geography ever 
printed on the Western Continent. Before 1784, no English or For- 
eign Geography had been re-printed in America. The first octavo edi- 
tion of Dr. Morse’s work was in one volume, and was published in 
March, 1789, and dedicated to His Excellency William Livingston, Esq. 
LL. D., at that time Governor of the State of NewJersey. Prior to pub- 
lishing it, the Doctor spent four years in visiting the several States of 
the Union, corresponding with men of science, and consulting the 
most authentic sources of information. In this way be obtained the 
documents and materials for his account of the country. Having done 
this, he prepared the manuscript, and then submitted it to the inspec- 
tion of gentlemen in various parts of the country, distinguished for their 
attainments in this department of knowledge. In this manner, the work 
was made as correct as could have been expected. What he said in his 
Geography respecting Europe, was taken from Zimmerman’s Political 
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Survey and Guthrie’s Grammar. In 1828, there had been published 28 
editions of Morse’s Common School Geography 8vo.; 4 editions of his 
American and Universal Gazetteer, first published in 1797, and several 
editions of his elements of Geography, 18mo., and of the Abridgment 
of his Universal Geography, in one volume, 8vo. The whole number 
of copies of these works amounted to more than 300,000, of which 
abeut 30,000 or 40,000 were of the 8vo. size, and the remainder chiefly 
of the 12mo. size. The first edition of the 8vo. Abridgment was print- 
ed in 1811. The first edition of Morse’s large work was re-printed in 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, and translations in French and Ger- 
man, were printed on the Continent. Dr. Morse died at New Haven, Ct. 
in 1826, aged 65 years. 

About the time Dr. Morse published his Geography, Mr. Caleb Bing- 
bam of Boston, who was a graduate of Dartmouth College, published a 
Geographical Catechism. His work was enlurged and improved, and 
22 editions of it, or 100,000 copies were printed. 

Dr. Nathaniel Dwight of Connecticut, brother of President Dwight, 
published in 1790, a 12mo. School Geography in the form of question 
and answer, but it never had a very extended circulation. 

In 1803, the Hon. John Hubbard, who was afterwards a professor in 
Dartmouth College, published a work of 240 pages, entitled “'The Rudi- 
ments of Geography.” At that time, he was Preceptor of an Academy 
at Deerfield, Ms. It was a good Geography for its day, and so accepta- 
ble, that it passed through seven editions. 

Mrs. Susanna Rawson of Roxbury, Ms. who was for many years a 
teacher of a High School for Ladies—published in 1806, a work entitled 
“An Abridgment of Universal Geography, designed for the use of 
schools and Academies in the United States.” The extent of its circu- 
lation is not known. 

A work of this kind was published in 1810, by Rev. Dr. Elijah Parish of 
Newbury, Ms. entitled “ A New System of Modern Geography.” It had 
some interesting characteristics, and was popular for a time, and passed 
through several editions. Dr. Daniel Adams published in 1814, his Ge- 
ography, and it has passed through about twenty editions, averaging 
about 6,000 copies to an edition. Since this was issued, a great number of 
works of the kind, good, bad and indifferent, have gone forth from the 
press. The most scientific, correct, useful, and, therefore, best of these 
are Joseph E. Worcester’s and William C.,Woodbridge’s. 

A School Geography, illustrated with Cerographic Maps, by Sidney E. 
Morse of New York, has recently been published. It is a highly valua- 
ble work, and adapted to general circulation. 





Dissenting Academies in Great Britain. 


DISSENTING ACADEMIES IN GREAT BRITAIN FOR YOUNG 
MINISTERS. 


From Mann’s Lectt. Eccl. Hist., xii. p. 518. 


When founded. 

1665 Rathmel, in Yorkshire, removed 
to Attercliffe, near Sheffield, 1698, 
and back to Rathmel, Presbyterian 
extinct. : 

1665 Taunton, Presbyterian, extinct in 
in 1759. 

1669 Shrewsbury, Presbyterian,extinct. 

1710 Bristol, Particular Baptist. 

1716 Kendal, Independent, extinct in 
1752. 

1729 Northampton, now at Wymond- 
ley, Herts, Independent, removed 
to London and called Coward Col- 
lege. 

1752 Axminster, Independent,removed 
to Exeter. 

1756 Hexmondwike, Yorkshire, Inde- 

endent, extinct in 1800. 

1757 Warrington, Lancashire,Socinian, 

extinct in 1783. 


1803 Hackney, 
1806 Bradford, 


1780 Abergavenny, removed to Oswes- 


try 1782, and to Wrexham 1795, 
Independent. 


1782 Newport Pagnel, Bapt. and Inde- 


pendent. 


1783 Hoxton, now Highbury, Indepen- 


dent. 


1786 Manchester College, removed to 


York 1803, Socinian. 


1789 Gosport, Independent, Missiona- 


ry Acad. Extinct. 


1794 Worship Street, London, General 


Baptist, Socinian, (doubtful.) 


1795 Rotherham, Independent. 
1795 Carmarthen, Independent. 
1799 Wisbeach, General Baptist, new 


connexion. 


n 
1800 Idle, near Bradford, York, Inde- 


pendent. 
Independent. 
Particular Baptist. 


1768 Trevecka, South Wales, removed|1807 Abergavenny, Particular Baptist. 


to Cheshunt 1792, by Countess of 
Huntingdon. 

1772 Homerton, from Mile End, Inde- 
pendent. 





1810 Stepney, Particular Baptist. 
1816 Blackburn, Independent. 
[1834 Wesleyan Theological Institu- 


tion, London.] 





NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Report of the Superintending School 


Committee of Dublin, N. H., read at 


the Annual Meeting, March, 1845. Keene: Printed by J. & J. W. Pren- 


tiss. 1845, 


The Superintending School Committee are Levi W. Leonard, H. A. Ken- 
dall, Thomas Fisk, A. H. Fisk and T. P. Mason. The report of these gentle- 


men is prepared with 
similar Committees. 
subjects considered. 


= labor and much care, and is worthy to be read by all 
Ve will give a brief outline of it, thus presenting the 


I. Summer Scuoors. Examination of Teachers. Employment of Teach- 


ers. 
II. Winter Scuoors. 


Examination and statistics of the Schools. 
Examination of Teachers. 


Condition of the Schools. 
Statistics and school 


Record. Studies. Composition. Visits of Parentsand others. Discipline of 


the Schools. 
houses. 


Thorough Instruction. Common School Association. School 
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This document concludes as follows :— Our report is a Jong one ; and our 
apology, or rather defence for taking up so much time is, that the common 
schools constitute an object of the highest public interest. We all know how 
touch time has been spent in Town Meeting, every year, in discussing the subject 
of roads. Good roads are, indeed, important ; but the happiness of a people 
depends much more upon their common schools than upon their roads ; and we 
should be willing to give our schools their fair proportion of public hearing. 

While we are grateful to the Giver of all Good for our privileges, it behooves 
us, at the same time, to be diligent and faithful in improving them. It is acom- 
mon saying, that we can give nothing to the young so valuable as a good edu- 
cation. If we really believe this, we shall be sparing neither of pains nor ex- 
pense in furnishing the young with every facility for thorough instruction and 
training, in all that can properly develope their faculties and render them in- 
tellectually wise, and morally good and happy. 


A Funeral Sermon, preached at Newmarket, N. H., April, 20th, 1845, 
on the Death of Mrs. Helen St. John, wife of Gilbert 4. Grant, Esq. By 
Rev. Stephen S. N. Greely, Pastor of the Congregational Church. Boston: 
Printed by S. N. Dickinson & Co., 1845. 


This sermon published at request is founded upon Luke viii: 52. “And all 
“— and bewailed her: but he said, Weep not ; she is not dead but sleepeth.”’ 
fier an interesting introduction, the writer traces the analogy between 
the sleep of the body in its literal sense and its sleep in death, under the fol- 
lowing heads. I. Sleep pertains to the body ; and it is the frail structure of 
the body that makes it a necessity. II. Sleep follows and terminates the period 
of wakeful, conscious existence. II{I. Sleep cuts off, during its continuance, 
all intercourse with surrounding objects, aad closes up the avenues of sense. IV. 
The sleep of the body istemporary. V. In this connection, Inotice one more 
item of resemblance, between the sleep of the body and the sleep of death, 
neither effect any alteration in man’s moral character. The sermon closes with 
a brief notice of Mrs. St. John, who wasa devotedly pious person, and appro- 
priate and sympathetic addresses. 


A Sermon, preached at Chichester, N. H., Oct. 15th, 1845, at the Ordina- 
tion of Rev. Charles Willey, by Rev. E. N. Hidden, Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Deerfield, N.H. Published by request. Gilmanton: Printed 
by Alfred Prescott, 1845. 


The text selected for the occasion is 1 Thes. ii: 4.“ But as we are allowed 
of God to be put in trust with the gospel, even so we speak; not as pleasing 
men, but God which trieth our hearts.” In the Sermon the preacher treats of 
the Pastoral Office—its origin, duties, difficulties and qualifications. I. The 
Pastoral Office is an institution of divine appointment. II. The Pastoral Of- 
fice embraces a wide field of Christian duties. III. The Difficulties of }the 
Pastoral Office. ‘T'wo are mentioned; the indifference of the people to¥the 
lange their fastidiousness. IV. 'The Qualifications for the Pastoral Office. 

hose named are Boldness, Humility, and Fidelity. The sermon is serious, 
appropriate and timely. 

















NOTICES. 


The following Clergymen are expected to prepare the Statistics of 
the Congregational Churches and Ministers of the several Counties, in 
which they reside, viz: the Rev. Messrs. French of Northampton, .and 
Kelly of Hampstead, Whiton of Antrim, Bouton of Concord, Tobey of 
Durham, Blake of Tamworth, Woods of Newport, Barstow of Keene, 
Cooke of Lebanon, and Perry of Lancaster. The Rev. Dr. Burroughs 
of Portsmouth, will prepare the Statistics of the Episcopal Denomina- 
tion, and the Rev. E. E. Cummings of Concord, will prepare the Statis- 
tics of the Baptist Denomination. 

Suitable persons will be requested to prepare the Statistics of the 
other religious Denominations in the State. 

The following gentlemen will prepare the Juridical Statistics of the 
Counties, in which they live, viz: John Kelly, Esq. of Exeter, William 
H. Duncan, Esq. of Hanover, William P. Wheeler, Esq. of Keene, and 
Josiah H. Hobbs, Esq. of Wakefield. In the other Counties, persons will 
soon be appointed. 

Individuals in each town, either have been, or will be, requested to 
prepare the Statistics of Physicians, as Dr. Prescott ef Concord, Dr. 
Perry of Exeter, Dr. Adams of Keene, Dr. Crosby ef Hanover, Dr. Far- 
rar of Derry, and the Rev. Dr. Burroughs of Portsmouth. 

Sketches of Alumni of Dartmouth College will appear in every suc- 
ceeding number; also Articles in regard to Common Schools. 

Among Contributors of Articles for the Repository may be named the 
Faculty of Dartmouth College, Professor Upham of Bowdoin College, 
Rev. Nehemiah Adams and Dr. Jenks of Boston, and Rev. Drs. Woods 
of Andover and Dana of Newburyport. 





All communications, designed for insertion in the Repository, 
may be directed to the Rev. William Cogswell, Gilmanton, 
N. H. 

And all orders for the Repository may be sent, post paid, to 
Alfred Prescott, Esq. Gilmanton, N. H, 





PROSIPIOC UUs 
OF THE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE REPOSITORY ; 


DEVOTED TO EDUCATION, LITERATURE AND RELIGION. 
CONDUCTED BY THE FACULTY 
Or 


GILMANTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


1. This Periodical is designed to promote the highest interests of 
Education, Literature and Religion. Its Articles will relate to Ed- 
ucation in Common Schools, Academies, Colleges and Professional 
Institutions, especially Theological Seminaries; to Biography, sta- 
tistics of Churches, Ministers, Lawyers, Physicians; to religion 
generally—biblical literature, theology, the Church, the Christian 
Ministry, benevolent enterprises of the day, personal piety, and the 
spiritual improvement of the rising generation. 

2. The Work will be published quarterly, and be issued on the 
first of October, January, April and July. Each number will con- 
tain 72 pages, making yearly a volume of 288 pages. 

3. This Quarterly will be $1,00 per annum, payable in advance ; 
if not paid in. advance, $1,25. 

It may be expected, that some of the best writers in New England 
will furnish articles for this work. 





